


























NEW WORLD 
CHESTERTON 


is the name of a series of reprints of great 
books by Chesterton that have long been 
unobtainable. The first two, described below, 


will be reedy just in time for Easter. 


THE FLYING INN 


This is a novel, a hard novel to put down once 
you start to read it, about a plot to make 
England Mohammedan and how it nearly suc- 


ceeded. 


of Chesterton's most famous songs. 


lt contains some dozen or fifteen 
If you 
come new to Chesterton, it is the ideal book. 
If you don't like it, then Chesterton is not 
for you. Heaven help you. $3.50 
ROBERT LOUIS 
STEVENSON 


Chesterton loved and understood Stevenson 
and wrote one of his best literary biographies 


$2.50 


about him. 


EASTER PRESENTS 


It isn't only children who feel they can use 
a chocolate rabbit when Lent at last comes 
to an end, but for children and grown-ups 
alike a new book is also a happy thought— 
one of these perhaps. 


NEGLECTED SAINTS 


by E. |. Watkin 


Let Mr. Watkin introduce you to some little- 
known saints: you will enjoy increasing your 


acquaintance in heaven in his company. $3.50 


THE IMAGE OF GOD 
IN SEX 


by Vincent Wiikin, S.J. 


Sex as the divided reflection at our level of 
the fruitfulness God has in unity. Traditional 
Catholic teaching, but nevertheless quite a 
$1.75 


surprise to most of us. 


READING FOR 
CATHOLIC 
PARENTS 


by F. J. Sheed 


First aid for parents who would like to sup- 
plement their children's religious instruction, 


but do not know just how to set about it. 50c 


Order from any bookstore 


For more ideas for Easter see Sheed & Ward's OWN TRUMPET. To get the 
Trumpet free and postpaid, write to Gloria MacGill—all the address you need is— 


SHEED & WARD, 


New York 3 
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'|| 
tell the 
world 


THE STILL, SMALL VOICE 
EDITOR: 


Congratulations on the carefully considered and tem- 
perate article “You, Too, Are a Teacher” in the March issue. 
Reflection suggests this question: if the tragedy of the nine- 
teenth century was that the working classes were lost to the 
Church as stated by Pius XI, and if this did not apply to 
the working classes in America primarily because of the 
social action of Catholic labor leaders and the majority of 
the American hierarchy, then why is the social action of the 
expanding ranks of our Catholic professional men seemingly 
so inadequate to the current needs? : 

Never before in the history of our country have there 
been so many lay Catholics in all the professions as today. ... 
Yet, why are the laity in the professions, as a group, seem- 

so mute to the ideological, materialistic and secular 
challenges in their very specialties? ... Can it be that lay 
Catholics in the professions are inadequately trained in 
Catholic social principles because of study at secular univer- 
, as graduates of Catholic universities, they 
convinced of the truth of Catholic social principles? 

Nicholas M. Selinka 

New York, N. Y. 


Ed.: It is a lamentable fact that many c: lle ge graduate g, 

th } } > 7 . > lic elias , inte 3f 1 
lough memoders of the apostolic religion, are more tnterestec 
in economic security than in € nligh tening the confreres on 
Catholic social teach ings. The explanati Perhaps Catho- 
lic sociologists can tell us. Here let me commend Mr. Selinka 
. tributions to the advancement of Natural Lau 


the legal pi ofe ssion. 


ADJUSTED TO WHAT? 
EDITOR: 

I found “You, Too, Are a Teacher” (March) a very stimu- 
lating article. I can see how a parent by wrong example can 
undo the work of a teacher. Yet the primary responsibility 
is on the parent, not on the teacher and the parent must keep 
a close eye on what is being taught. The view expressed at 
the Chicago meeting of educators last week was that “the 
primary task of education is to turn out cultured and compe- 
tent citizens of a democratic society, prepared to bear their 
share of the responsibilities common to all the citizens of 
such a society... .” Asa parent, I don’t accept the idea that 
I must conform to this idea of education. Adaptation to life 
in a democracy is not and cannot be the end of education for 
a Christian child. There must be numerous Catholic parents 
like myself faced with this problem in the case of our children 
attending public high schools. Mrs Marian M. Scholzer 


Los Angeles, Calif. 





Ed.: Adaptation is a very minor virtue, and 
may become a vice, if the reality adapted to is 
evil, After all, a moth adapts himself to a fur 
coat in winter and a bathing suit in summer 
but he’s not a useful citizen. The true role of 
education is to perfect the person spiritually, 
mentally, morally. If he has all that, then he 
is bound to be a “cultured and competent citi- 
zen.” (Incidentally, the author of the March 


article had Catholic schools in mind.) 


THREE CCLLEGE GIRLS... 
EDITOR: 


In “The Big Problem of Diocesan Papers” 
(January) Mr. Floyd Anderson offers several 
methods for circulation but says the best 
method is the complete parish coverage plan. 
It’s an article that opens up a person’s eyes to 
the desperate situation of diocesan news- 
papers. ... Gerry Bishop 

College of St. Mary of the 


Springs 
Columbus, Ohio 


EDITOR: 


In “Our Constitution Is Color-Blind” (Janu- 
ary) Miss Mary Clarke does not flower the 
facts but encourages the reader to face the 
facts squarely. 

Mary Gaydos 

College of St. Mary of the 
Springs 

Columbus, Ohio 


EDITOR: 

Francis Fytton in his article on Graham 
Greene (December) explains why he believes 
Graham Greene is not yet a truly successful 
writer and why. The article is both a construc- 
tive and destructive criticism and there is spe- 
cial interest in the formula for the really great 
book to be written by Mr. Greene. 

Judy Gordon 
College of St. Mary of the 


Springs 
Columbus, Ohio 


LINCOLN, SOCIALIST? 
EDITOR: 


Can Science, the Christian Churches, the 
U.N. give the world a new Christian social 
order better than the insane, greedy capitalism 
and Communism that will inevitably lead to 
World War III as Biblical prophecy shows? 
Can we get men like Lincoln, Attlee, Norman 
Thomas, John Haynes Holmes, Nehru, Bevan, 
et al. (all Socialists) to lead the world to 
world peace? Christian Socialist 
New York, N. Y. 

Ed.: I think Lincoln would be too old to lead 
such a movement. Bevan is suffering from a 
vitamin deficiency in his brain tissue. 


BELLA DODD 
EDITOR: 


Congratulations to Father McSorley, C.S.P., 
for his “Bella Dodd, Communist, Penitent, 
Patriot.” He considers her book a warning to 
Americans to set up an adequate defense 
against treason, but I wonder if such warnings 
will have no fate other than to be wasted on 
the desert air. For instance, there is the indif- 
ference to spies. Waldemar Kaempffert, in 
The New York Times (March 6th) says that 
too much has been made of Fuchs, Pontecorvo, 
and the Rosenbergs, that it was merely a ques- 
tion of time till the Soviets would produce an 
A-bomb anyway no matter what these traitors 
did. Senator McCarthy tried to wake up the 
American people but he was forbidden to dis- 
turb their slumber. Patrick J. Callanan 

New York, N. Y. 


SAINT OF BLEECKER STREET 
EDITOR: 


Euphemia VR. Wyatt’s rave notice for The 
Saint of Bleecker Street was much appreciated 
(Feb., 1955). This grand Catholic opera de- 
serves praise. Instead of picketing dirty 
movies I think Catholics would do well to take 
a look at something good. And this is good. As 
for The Bad Seed, I guess there is a lot of 
juvenile delinquency around but I don’t feel 
any good purpose is served by showing this 
little helleat in action. Ralph N. O’Brien 

Newark, N. J. 


JUSTICE DOUGLAS 
EDITOR: 


The January editorial entitled “Lose Asia: 
Save Formosa?” raises many questions that 
should be discussed by thoughtful men and 
women. However, in trying to arrive at ra- 
tional judgments one thing we must be careful 
to avoid is placing too great trust in public 
figures who may know no more than ourselves. 
I have in mind especially Justice Douglas’s 
recent statement that the ultimate political 
settlement of the China problem involves recog- 
nition of the two Chinas and of U.N. seats for 
both Chinas. As an attorney, I not only regret 
the temerity of a judge who pontificates on a 
political matter but I also lament the fact that 
our Supreme Court has dwindled so sadly in 
public prestige precisely because its members, 
inside and outside the Court, are too ready to 
indulge in political speculation. 

John Wagner Boyne 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ed.: Amen! Must a judge air his political 
views just because he has taken a trip through 


the Pacific? The Bench is no place for 
Baedeker. 

















High praise 
for the new book 
of verse by 


A. M. SULLIVAN 


Psalms 


HIS new volume by one of the finest 

spiritual poets in America today has 
inspired and excited critics, poets, and 
readers everywhere. 


PHYLLIS McGINLEY: “A book full of 
wisdom and love and music. I hope 
many, many people will read it with 
joy.” 


OLIVER ST. J. GOGARTY: “Sullivan 
has made poetry in the U. S. A. take 
its place in the world of poetry.” 


ROBERT HILLYER: “His best book. 
Sullivan is a poet who should be much 
better known in these times.” 


PERCY MacKAYE: “This is a book to 
live with a long while. Reader and 
poet find themselves standing together 
peacefully in an unseen place of great 
strength, humility, mirth, and loving 
vision.” 


The title poem first appeared in the 
pages of The Catholic World. 


$3.00 at your bookseller’s 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS 
New York 8 





IV 


OUTLINES OF CATHOLIC 
TEACHING 


By Rev. JOHN J. KEATING, C.S.P. 


A “Must” for Convert-Makers 


Prepared especially for priests seeking brief 
yet comprehensive outlines for the religious in- 
struction of individuals or inquiry classes. 

A paper-covered volume of 224 pages, it 
covers all the essential points of doctrine and 
practice with an abundance of examples and 
illustrations. 

Each outline may be obtained in eight-page 
leaflets for distribution among inquirers. One 
set of 24 folders for $1.25. 


Paper Binding only with Supplement at $2.10 
THE PAULIST PRESS 
401 West 59th Street New York 19, N. Y. 
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APRIL, 1955 


Eisenhower and Parochial Schools 


by JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


Senate BILL 968 implements President Eisenhower’s program for federal 


aid in the construction of new school buildings throughout the nation. 
Martin Work, executive director of the National Council of Catholic Men, 
has written a letter to Senator Hill of Alabama who heads the Senate 
Committee which is considering the bill. In the letter, Mr. Work details 
three questions “which Catholic laymen are asking.” 

The questions really resolve themselves into one main question: is 
the Federal Government planning to offer any help toward the building 
of non-public schools? Mr. Work cited Department of Commerce statistics 
showing that non-public school construction in 1954 amounted to more 
than $225,000,000 and that by 1960, non-public schools will have to take 
care of an astounding increase of more than a million pupils over their 
present enrollment. Catholic laymen have good reason to ask if they will 
be “doubly taxed” for the seven billions to be given to public schools as 


well as for the millions they will have to spend for parochial school con- 
struction. 


H SUPPOSE the reply will be some remark about the First Amendment for- 
bidding federal aid because of the wall of separation between Church and 
State. To restate this vaporous interpretation of the Amendment in the 
face of a crucial situation is exasperating. The problem demands a prac- 
tical solution, not a legal pipe-dream. 

A pipe-dream? This wall of separation said to have been erected by 
the First Amendment exists only in the mind or rather the imagination 
of legal students smoking the opium of secularism. The Amendment 
itself says very simply: “Congress shall make no law respecting an 
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establishment of religion, or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise there- 
of. ...” For the first seventy-five 
years of our national existence, this 
Amendment was taken to mean 
what it said, that Congress shall not 


establish an official American re- 
ligion. During those seventy-five 


years, the majority of American 
schools were religious schools and 
federal and state governments 
freely aided these schools. They 
couldn’t see that this had any re- 
mote connection with the establish- 
ment of an official religion. 


Around the middle of the last 
century, legalists put the First 
Amendment in their pipes and 


smoked it, and the fumes seemed 
to take the form of a high wall of 
separation between Church and 
State. To give added force to their 
interpretation of the Amendment, 
the secularists claimed that non- 
public schools are divisive, and so 
the general impression is that the 
First Amendment is that Amend- 
ment that forbids federal aid to 
non-public schools. How was this 
simple, clear prohibition of an offi- 
cial religion twisted and tortured 
to mean prohibition 
Justice of federal aid to 
Frankfurter non-public schools? 
Justice Frankfurter 
explains that the Amendment has 
an evolving meaning which “is un- 
folded as appeal is made to the prin- 
ciple from case to case.” Who 
knows? maybe it will evolve to 
mean the suppression of the Brook- 
lyn Dodgers or Jackie Gleason? 


Tvs time to put a stop to such jug- 
gling of the meaning of a patently 
clear Amendment. It’s time to 
evolve back to what the First 
Amendment says-—no official Amer- 
ican religion. But in the matter of 
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erecting new school buildings, it’s 
obvious that American children are 
entitled to the benefits of public- 
welfare legislation regardless of 
race, creed or color. That was the 
decision of the U. S. Supreme Court 
in February, 1947, upholding a New 
Jersey statute providing free bus 
transportation for children attend- 
ing Catholic schools. American 
youths, whether Catholic, Protes- 
tant or Jewish, have a right to be 
educated in school buildings that 
have decent physical facilities. 


I. someone should say that finan- 
cial aid for parochial school con- 


struction “aids, promotes or en- 
courages” sectarian teaching, we 


say that such a connection is very 
remote: there is nothing sectarian 
about heating equipment, windows 
and a roof over the children’s heads. 
In the New Jersey bus transporta- 
tion case, Justice Black considered 
the argument that the State “aids 
sectarian teaching” when it grants 
public welfare benefits. He rejected 
it, then went on to show that such 
an argument would logically lead to 
the conclusion that parish schools 
should be cut off from “such general 
Government services as ordinary 
police and fire protection, connec- 
tion with sewage disposal, public 
highways and sidewalks.” One can 
imagine the absurdity of a police- 
man warning a six-year-old Catho- 
lice-school tot: “Now, remember, 
you must not walk on this side- 
walk when you go to the parochial 
school!” 

Federal aid to religious schools, 
so it is said, is dangerous in prin- 
ciple because it may tend to put one 
sect in position to dominate others 
in the U.S. There is not the faintest 
possibility that such a threat will 
arise in the foreseeable future. 
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What is immediate and pressing is 
the need of new school buildings for 
non-public schools. 


Tene is growing concern over the 
need of religious education of youth. 
Thoughtful men watching the prog- 
ress of science and industry are also 
watching and worrying about the 
regress and deterioration in public 
morality. An obvious solution to 
the problem of juvenile delinquency 
is religious education. Where will 
children get it? Public schools are 
forbidden to teach religion. And if, 
due to lack of new school buildings, 
hundreds of thousands of Catholic 
children are thrown 
upon the public 
schools, it means so 
many more poten- 
tial trouble - makers 
for the community. They will re- 
ceive no religious education, in fact 
they will develop an indifference to 
religion unless they have excellent 
home training. 

A school may omit French or 
civics or chemistry from its cur- 
riculum and the child may never 
notice it. But he feels that if his 
teachers never mention anything 
about religion, they must consider 
religion unimportant. If they never 
refer to God, the student presumes 
there is no God. If nothing is ever 
said about man’s final destiny, the 
child naturally presumes none of 
his teachers believe man has a des- 
tiny. Aware of the evils of religion- 
less education, some experts have 
tried to devise a common denomi- 
nator of religious teaching that 
may be imparted in public schools 
without offending any of the de- 
nominations. But at present, the 
only formal religious education is 
the education given in religious 
schools. 


More 
Trouble- 


makers 


Pussment EISENHOWER is in a pre- 
dicament. If he should come forth 
with a ringing approval of federal 
aid for non-public school construc- 
tion, he would have the secularists 
on his neck. On the other hand, if 
he opposes federal aid for parochial 
school construction, he will put 
himself in the position of one de- 
barring Catholic children from pub- 
lic-welfare benefits because of their 
religious affiliation. 
And that will put 
him in an embar- 
rassing situation 
since he has pro- 
fessed to be a vigor- 
ous proponent of religious educa- 
tion. Just recently he pleaded for 
support of the American Legion’s 
“Back to God” movement which 
stresses public worship, daily fam- 
ily prayer and the religious educa- 
tion of youth. 

Since religion may not be taught 
in the public schools, and since the 
child cannot imbibe it from the 
atmosphere or (in these days of 
working-mothers) from the family 
TV set, how will a child learn re- 
ligion? Obviously, in_ religious 
schools. By refusing to aid in the 
construction of parochial schools, 
the President would be adding to 
the tax burden of Catholic parents 
and penalizing them for providing 
for their children the very type of 
education he professes to approve. 
I feel confident that the President 
will have the courage of his convic- 
tions, and that he will leap over the 
phantom “wall of separation” and 
give Catholic school children the 
school buildings they deserve—even 
if they are Catholics. Or at least- 
a remission of taxes for Catholic 
parents who want their children to 
possess the faith that has made 
America great and free. 


The 
American 
Legion 
Campaign 
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HARVARD, PUSEY AND ELIOT 


Anosr every day now we see 
signs of a keener popular aware- 
ness of the need of religious educa- 
tion. When I refer to religious 
education, I don’t mean the sort of 
thing you find in Norman Vincent 
Peale’s Power of Positive Thinking. 
I don’t know exactly what this 
strange and wonderful technique 
for the reduction of blood pressure 
actually is. I do know it makes no 
demands on your intelligence but 
extraordinary demands on your 
credulity. His message seems to be 
that if you are optimistic enough, 
you will be able to persuade your- 
self that your troubles don’t really 
exist. As a cult, I suppose Positive 
Thinking rates a notch higher than 
Jane Russell’s cult of God, “the liv- 
ing doll,” or the juke-box religion 
of “Talk to the Man Upstairs” but 
I think Peale’s formulas are not 
quite so good as old Dr. Coué’s 
“Every day in every way I am get- 
ting better and better.” 

When I speak of “signs” of 
greater awareness of the need of re- 
ligious education I have in mind 
such statements as that of Nathan 
M. Pusey in Harper’s (December, 
1953). The Harvard president 
showed how fuzzy and inadequate 
was the humanitarianism of Charles 
Eliot, former Harvard president. It 
was a religion of easy optimism and 
good will, a feeling that knowledge 
of natural truth would progressively 
make men free and strong. Eliot, 
however, bewailed “metaphysical 
complexities or magical rites” and 
Pusey asserted that metaphysical 
complexities and rites still persist to 
this day and that we have need of 
them. 

Whereas Eliot advised his hear- 
ers in 1909 to eschew metaphysics 


and to escape into the empyrean of 
good will toward men, Pusey ad- 
vised his hearers of 1953 to con- 
cern themselves deeply with “meta- 
physical complexities,” for these, 
after all, are just the contempla- 
tion and consideration of ultimate 
things. The theology Eliot dis- 
missed has come back into official 
favor at Harvard in the person of 
Nathan Pusey. “It is necessary to 
recognize,” he says, “that trv'h can 
be lost in a formless anc 4 anin- 
formed faith... .” We wish more 
seekers after truth would become 
divinely discontented with emo- 
tional or “peace-of-mind” religion 
and would seek out the ultimate 


truths about man’s purpose and 
final destiny. 


Paut CLAUDEL 


Ox February 23rd, Paul Claudel 
died at the age of eighty-seven. 
Baptized as a child in the Catholic 
faith, he eventually became indif- 
ferent and ultimately hostile, espe- 
cially through the reading of Renan. 
He first heard the sounds of eternal 
music while reading the works of 
Arthur Rimbaud but his first great, 
overpowering encounter with divine 
love came on Christmas Day, 1886, 
at Notre Dame de Paris. He de- 
scribed it in detail as happening 
at the singing of the Magnificat at 
Vespers, “near the second pillar at 
the entrance to the choir, on the 
right of the sacristy.” 

His long career as a diplomat 
took him to China and Japan as well 
as to various European countries 
and the United States. From 1927 
to 1933 he was French Ambassador 
to Washington. Of his numerous 
published works, perhaps his Tid- 
ings Brought to Mary was his best: 
it was produced by the New York 
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Theater Guild in 1923. His best- 
known play was The Satin Slipper 
which was produced in 1944 at the 
Comédie Frangaise with great suc- 
cess. 


Crsvect will long remain a con- 
troversial figure. The main theme 
of his plays will certainly agitate 
the minds of Catholic theologians 
for years to come. Ernest Beau- 
mont attempted a critical analysis 
of the theme in his “Paul Claudel 
and the Problem of Love” in The 
Dublin Review (ist Q., 1951). 
Beaumont claims there are two main 
assumptions in Claudel’s dramas. 
First, he says that Claudel assumes 
that a man and woman can so to- 
tally dedicate themselves to each 
other that they regard everyone else 
and everything else as of no conse- 
quence, even God Himself. Sec- 


ondly, Claudel assumes that woman, 


through her beauty, bears. the 
image of God, being the image of 
eternal beauty. Claudel, according 
to Beaumont, addresses himself to 
the task of bringing his lovers 
around to a perception of the divine 
reality behind the image. 

Beaumont’s idea is that Claudel 
runs into difficulty with his theme 
where marriage is concerned. If 
two dedicated souls marry, they will 
be happy and find total satisfaction 
in mutual possession of body and 
soul. Thus they will exclude God 
from their lives. 

If two dedicated souls do not or 
cannot marry, then the mutual pos- 
session they will enjoy will not leave 
them happy: the sin will leave them 
unhappy. This permanent with- 
holding of satisfaction and _ the 
mental anguish consequent upon it 
may serve to lead them to a deeper 


understanding of what they really 
love, the God within them. Now 
Claudel makes clear that the ordi- 
nary person, being capable only of 
moderate dedication, will not run 
into any pitfall in marriage. But 
Beaumont does take issue with 
Claudel’s seeming implication that 
it is better for great lovers to burn 
than to marry, that 
great lovers will 
never attain to love 
of God unless they 
first pass through the agony of hav- 
ing sinned. He also quarrels with 
Claudel’s idea that certain persons 
are “made for each other,” destined 
by fate to love each other. That is 
out of line with the Catholic teach- 
ing of free will. 


To God 


via Sin 


0. the other hand, Mary Ryan 
(in Studies. Dublin: Winter—- 
1953), denies Claudel actually un- 
derrates the value of married love 
or that sinful lovers can rise to a 
higher vocation than marriage. His 
purpose rather was to show that 
courage and repentance may be de- 
veloped by sinful lovers in their 
fight against their sinful love. 

Katherine Brégy has described 
Claudel as a crusader who roused 
French literature from its sleep of 
decadent materialism and awakened 
it to the reality of the Catholic 
Renaissance. With Chesterton, 
Péguy, Patmore, he succeeded in re- 
storing “a Catholic imagination and 
sensibility which had been withered 
and parched for three centuries.” 

While we speculate as to what 
Claudel really meant and reserve 
judgment as to his stature as a 
dramatist or theologian, we must 
pay tribute to him as one of 
France’s greatest poets. 








Joyce's 
Unjust City 


by Alexander Boyle 


I. we look at the three main types 
of city which Europe has known, 
we must recognize the essential 
similarity of the first two, the Greek 
polis and the medieval town. Each 
of them recognizes that there is a 
spiritual as well as a material side 
to man’s nature; that the commu- 
nity is a secondary and not a pri- 
mary thing, dependent on the super- 
natural for its existence and con- 
tinued well-being. The classical 
polis built its walls not only to de- 
fend itself from the enemy but also 
to protect its gods from them. In 
return, they were expected to aid it 
both in peace and war. In medieval 
times the dependence of the city on 
its patron saint continued to empha- 
size its contingent nature. 


Ix the modern industrialized city 
there is a new atmosphere. It is 
particularly marked, for instance, 
in Bleak House. In Dickens’ picture 
of Tom All Alone’s it is not so much 
the miasma of fever, the filth and 
smells, the ruined buildings that 
play on our feelings, it is the im- 
pression of utter loneliness so skill- 
fully suggested in the symbolic fig- 
ure of Jo. Even Jo’s physical aban- 
donment by his parents does not 
shock us so much as his apparent 
abandonment by Heaven. 

It appears to be Dickens’ purpose 
to portray a scene from which the 
last gleam of the supernatural has 





vanished. One is tempted to see in 
Tom All Alone’s an Inferno peopled 
by lost souls, some deservedly so, 
some, like Jo, suffering an unmer- 
ited fate. But this conception errs 
in imparting to the horrible slum 
some tincture of the spiritual. The 
point about Tom All Alone’s, as it 
is the point about the modern city, 
is that everything, even the good in 
it, is purely naturalistic. 


66 

Tue images of the Just City, of 
the civilised landscape protected by 
the Madonna, the ‘fior, frondi, 
ombre, antri, onde, auri_ scavi’ 
(flowers, leaves, shadows, stars, 
waves, golden dells) which look at 
us from so many Italian paintings, 
and of the rose garden or island of 
the blessed, are lacking in romantic 
literature because the romantic 
writers no longer believe in their 
existence. What exists is the 
Trivial, Unhappy, Unjust City, the 
desert of the average, from which 
the only escape is to the wild, lonely, 
but still vital sea.” 

On reading this passage from 
Auden’s Enchaféd Flood one thinks 
of the story of James Joyce escap- 
ing at leisure moments to sit gazing 
at the waves before him. Thinking 
what? Thoughts of regret? Or was 
the whole thing merely a stimulus 
to his urban imagination? Proust 
too used to drive out of Paris in a 
closed cab to revisit the meadows 
of his youth. Yet the thought of 
either writer living in or depicting 
the country is inconceivable. The 
art of Joyce (like that of Proust) is 
indissolubly wedded to the urban 
scene. 

It is the modern city, with its 
slums and development areas, both 
equally indifferent to the supernat- 
ural, that Joyce has taken as his 
own. In the process he gives it a 


twist that marks his Dublin off 
sharply from the Paris of Zola or 
Romain Rolland. Whereas these 
give us Paris as seen from the 
standpoint of the author, Joyce 
gives us Dublin as seen by his char- 
acters, notably Stephen Dedalus and 
Leopold Bloom. On the one hand we 
get the impression of mass and 
number, especially when reading 
Zola. With Joyce the emphasis is 
rather on the individual, for each 
of whose activities a fresh section 
of the life of the city is unrolled. 


A: first sight Joyce’s Dublin is an 
undifferentiated mass whose street 
noises, advertisements, characters, 
sights and sounds give one the im- 
pression of looking through a 
kaleidoscope. On closer inspection, 
however, one begins to see that 
these are all carefully selected to 
build up the picture of characters 
living the life described in the pas- 
sage from Auden quoted above. In- 
deed, if we extend the meaning of 
the word “city” to include that of 
the original “civilas” we get a pic- 
ture of humanity at large leading 
an existence which Joyce passion- 
ately depicts as purely material. 
The word “passionately” may re- 
quire some explanation. Natural- 
ists like Zola prided themselves on 
their calm lucidity, the objectivity 
of their delineation of human na- 
ture. Ulysses opens with a blas- 
phemy, a parody of the Catholic 





Alexander Boyle finds his title in a pas- 
sage from Auden: “.. . the Trivial, Unhappy, 
Unjust City, the desert of the average . . .”— 
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Boyle, a native of Scotland, and graduate of 
Glasgow and Oxford, teaches Classics at St. 
Mungo’s Academy, Glasgow. This, he says. 
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modern writers can be seen in truer per- 
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Mass. It is shot through with the 
desperate intensity of the man with 
a message, as opposed merely to the 
scientist with a point of view. 

For Joyce the Church, to which 
he could no more be indifferent 
than Milton’s Satan to God, had im- 
posed a view of life which he con- 
sidered ruinous to his country, first, 
as he thought, by repressing the 
natural appetites, and secondly by 
exalting the intellect at the expense 
of the other faculties. The complete 
absence of the supernatural in his 
work is the reaction to this. It is 
strikingly brought out if we com- 
pare his Dublin with its historical 
forerunners. The polis looked ulti- 
mately to Mount Olympus for help, 
to Zeus, ruler of gods and men. In 
El Greco’s picture of Toledo one can 
almost see the bonds that link it 
with the immaterial, a radiation 
that travels in the direction of the 
Christian heaven. 

Joyce’s Dublin might easily be a 
city of trolls existing at the bottom 
of the Liffey or underneath the Hill 
of Howth. It is a new creation, for 
all its misleading signposts (like the 
investigation conducted through his 
aunt of the steps leading down from 
Star of the Sea church to Leahy’s 
Terrace), its false naturalism, its 
“authentic” atmosphere. 

In Finnegan’s Wake, the natural- 
ism is dropped completely, being re- 
placed by what amounts to a per- 
sonal language used to cloak an 
idiosyncrasy of design that gives it 
the same relation to the ordinary 
novel that Ben Nicholson’s Tree, for 
example, bears to an Academy land- 
scape of a hundred years ago. 

The parallel with modern art is 
most instructive. It has often been 


noted how we have moved by stages 
in the last hundred years from the 
representation of Nature to 


the 
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work of the Constructivists. It is 
perhaps less easy to grasp why this 
should be so. By throwing off tradi- 
tional restraints (cf. Stephen Deda- 
lus’ non serviam) the artist gets in 
exchange a sense of freedom fol- 
lowed by a quickening of the per- 
sonality that can lead to remarkable 
results. Even when the results are 
not remarkable, there is always the 
expectation that, after the birth- 
pangs of a new technique, the mas- 
terpiece will be born. When it is, 
it will be more literally the child of 
the artist than even the greatest of 
the traditional masterpieces which 
relied so much on rule and prece- 
dent. Of the fascination of this 
kind of parthenogenesis the career 
of Picasso affords the clearest evi- 
dence. 

Of all this the modern city is the 
pattern. Left to himself modern 
man is free to investigate unhin- 
dered the strange phenomena of his 
consciousness (Ulysses), or his sub- 
conscious (Finnegan’s Wake). The 
censor is got rid of, not only by day 
in Ulysses, but by night in Finne- 
gan’s Wake. There is more here 
than a mere modification of Freu- 
dian theory. Joyce is not trying the 
merely technical trick of rendering 
as clearly as possible in words what 
we can remember of our dreams, 
i.e., what the Freudian censor will 
allow to pass. Most of Finnegan's 
Wake may be a dream; but it is one 
dictated by a _ keen intelligence 
which has no wish to spare us. 

If the Freudian censor so bowd- 
lerizes our dream as not to upset 
our amour propre, our waking com- 
placency, this cannot be said of 
Joyce, who is deliberately adapting 
his material to give us not a nat- 
uralist but a selective, mythopoeic 
view of life in the city where no 
man recognizes a master. Bloom in 
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his half-hearted fashion is just as 
faithless to his wife as she is in her 
more emphatic way to him. Ste- 
phen acknowledges no personal tie, 
even the wish of his dying mother. 
The characters of Ulysses are to be 
found mostly in streets and public 
buildings. 

The anonymity of the great city 
helped to preserve three qualities in 
Joyce which are basic to his char- 
acter, his physical cowardice, his 
pride, and his intellectual honesty. 
We have indications of his physical 
shrinking from the rough-and- 
tumble of life in Stephen’s preoccu- 
pation at the beginning of Ulysses 
with the saving of a man from 
drowning. He keeps coming back to 
it and asking himself if he would 
have the courage to do the same. 
Gorman, Joyce’s “official” biogra- 
pher, tells the story of how a per- 
son called Carr at the British con- 
sulate in Zurich “threatened to 
‘wring his [Joyce’s} bloody neck 
and chuck him down the stairs.’ 
Joyce, always cool when attacked, 
merely remarked that that was not 
the language to use in a government 
office, and left the consulate.” 

Carr reappears as Private Carr in 
Ulysses, where the scene is re-en- 
acted, once more to Stephen’s (i.e., 
Joyce’s) discomfiture. In a letter 
to his brother, quoted by Gorman, 
written in 1905, there is a revealing 
passage. Joyce here addresses the 
Deity in the second person: 

“For your sake I refrained from 
taking a little black fellow from 
Bristol by the nape of the neck and 
hurling him into the street... . But 
my heroic nature urged me to do 
this because he was smaller than I. 
For your sake I allowed a cyclist 
to use towards me his ignoble and 
cowardly manners, pretending to 
see nothing... .” 


A person who shrinks congenitally 
from the masculine give-and-take 
of life and yet wishes to retain his 
self-respect has two courses open 
to him. He may combat his weak- 
ness, or he may yield to it and 
endeavor to produce qualities of 
courage and endurance on a field 
of his own choosing. Joyce chose 
the latter course. His life shows 
him to have possessed both of these 
qualities, but his extreme intellec- 
tual pride allied itself to his physi- 
cal cowardice to prevent him from 
placing himself on the same level 
as people he despised. In a small 
village, such an encounter as that 
with the cyclist would not be with 
strangers whom Joyce could pre- 
tend not to see. The publicity 
which attends all events in such 
places from birth to death would 
have forced Joyce to stand and fight 
from an early age. 

Dublin also helped him to retain 
that quality of pride which he so 
frankly admits in the Portrait of 
the Artist. In his family’s inexora- 
ble descent from middle-class com- 
fort to the poverty of the slums, the 
successive changes of environment 
(he lived in five different houses 
before he was ten and the process 
was still going on when he left 
Dublin for Paris) helped him to 
preserve his pride. In each new 
street the neighbors were kept from 
knowing the full extent of the fam- 
ily’s downfall from ignorance of 
what their previous environment 
had been like. In any case, it was 
comparatively easy for Joyce as a 
newcomer to pass them all in the 
street without having to undergo 
the ordeal of neighborly sympathy 
which would have been such a tor- 
ture to his sensitive mind. 

Finally, that intellectual honesty 
which is, perhaps, his most attrac- 
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tive feature, was nurtured in the big 
city, as it would have been at least 
modified, if not destroyed, in an- 
other environment. Accustomed 
from an early age to dissociate him- 
self from an improvident father, a 
well-meaning but, one suspects, a 
nagging mother, and a final total of 
fifteen brothers and sisters, he used 
his position as the eldest son to 
avoid all those circumstances of 
family life which tend to modify an 
original honesty of mind to some- 
thing nearer the usual hypocrisy 
and self-deception of the ordinary 
man. 

The city, with its myriad hiding 
places for one determined, like 
Joyce, to “fly by those nets,” was 
decisive in its formation of his mind 
and spirit. Joyce realized that Dub- 
lin had helped to mold him into 
what he later became. It was part 
of him to such an extent that, when 
he came to write Ulysses and Fin- 
negan’s Wake, the years of exile in 
Europe supplied practically nothing 
to his imagination. The clock had 
stopped for him in Dublin on June 
16, 1940. 


Jexce reacted in characteristic 
fashion to another aspect of the 
modern city, its formlessness and 
lack of plan. The nineteenth cen- 
tury was the century of sprawl. The 
policy of laissez faire created the 
shapeless labyrinths of brick called 
towns in the industrial areas. Even 
a pleasant country place like Glas- 
gow, endowed by the Middle Ages 
with Cathedral and College, and 
beautified in the eighteenth century 
by the Adam brothers, received the 
prevailing stamp. Today it is a by- 
word for its ugliness and lack of 
form. This lack of form Joyce could 
not accept. A pattern had to be im- 
posed. And so from the surge and 


thunder of the Odyssey Joyce, the 
spoiled Scholastic, fashioned a 
framework of reference which 
would, he hoped, give his epic of 
city life a form denied it by its sub- 
ject matter. 

The result is striking, but the 
Dublin of Ulysses still remains the 
archetypal city of our age. The twin 
props of the ancient city —the 
temple and the hearth — receive 
little mention, and where they do 
are treated in a manner that emp- 
ties them of all traditional content. 
The family in Finnegan’s Wake is 
torn roughly from its place in the 
Christian tradition. Its purely sex- 
ual function, as displayed in the 
liberation of sleep, is emphasized on 
every page by the constant use of 
puns and double entendre. There 
is an almost demonic sense of power 
in Finnegan’s Wake. Between the 
reader and the print there rises the 
figure of Joyce contemplating with 
ironic detachment his ideal in- 
somniac. 


Tue final picture is of a city lying 
under a sky without stars, domi- 
nated by time and the river, “hav- 
ing no hope and without God in the 
world,” obscene, earthy, vulgar, im- 
mensely curious and immensely 
garrulous. That is how Joyce saw 
Dublin, the Unjust City, although 
the word Unjust is the last he him- 
self would have used. Urban exist- 
ence was not for him, as it was for 
Rilke, “‘a drab, desolate, sham life.” 
He would, I think, have agreed with 
the other epithets without feeling 
they were in any way derogatory. 
We feel it is his tragedy as an ar- 
tist that so much talent should be 
expended in describing and accept- 
ing by implication something that 
could only lead to the death of the 
human spirit. 




















Catholics and Mental Health 


by SISTER ANNETTE WALTERS, C.S.J. 


Born physical and mental suffer- 
ing are hard to accept, but it is 
easier for most people to understand 
that physical suffering can, with 
the help of God’s grace, be made a 
means of participating in the pas- 
sion of Christ. It is not so easy to 
see that the mentally ill person, 
while not suffering physically, may 
be sharing in the agony of Christ in 
the garden of Gethsemane. 

When it is a question of mental 
illness, particularly of the milder 
but still very annoying varieties, we 
tend to take the position of Job’s 
comforters and assume that the per- 
son suffering from such an abnor- 
mality must have something the 
matter with him that separates him 
from God. Often the person who 
desperately needs professional 
treatment is told that if he will only 
go to confession everything will be 
all right. Advice of this kind not 
only does not help, but may actually 
do much harm. It betrays a pro- 
found ignorance of the basic psy- 
chological principles underlying 
mental health and mental illness. 
And since this lack of understand- 
ing is so common, it might be well 
to examine some of the misconcep- 
tions common among Catholics con- 
cerning the relationship of mental 
health to religion. 

Perhaps the commonest miscon- 
ception is this: if you are straight 
with God you will be mentally 
healthy. This view is usually held 


by the extreme extrovert who lives 
on the surface of life and who has 
never had to grapple interiorly with 
excruciating personal conflicts. 
Typically, he is the big muscle man 
who seeks relief from his worries in 
physical activity—shoveling snow, 
boxing, or playing basketball. Or 
(if it is a woman), relief is sought 
in taking down the curtains, wax- 
ing the floors, or cleaning out the 
attic. 


Tus point of view reflects confu- 
sion concerning the relationship of 
the natural to the supernatural. It 
assumes that mental illness is a 
moral disorder and that it has its 
roots in the supernatural rather 
than in the natural life of man. It 
assumes, moreover, that a cure can 
be effected by supernatural grace 
alone without the natural helps 
of psychotherapy, environmental 
therapy, or any of the other thera- 
pies used in the treatment of emo- 
tional disturbances and mental ill- 
nesses. Both of these assumptions 
are false. It is no more true to say 
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that you can cure a mental or emo- 
tional illness by supernatural means 
alone (barring, of course, a miracle) 
than it is true that you can cure a 
physical illness by supernatural 
means alone. Only the so-called 
“Christian Scientist” would expect 
to cure a cancer or pneumonia by 
prayer and meditation alone. 


| considering mental health it is 
important to remember that super- 
natural grace does not supplant or 
take the place of nature, but that it 
builds on and perfects nature. If 
this were not so, rectors of semi- 
naries and religious superiors would 
not be so concerned as they are 
about examining the natural dispo- 
sitions and emotional stability of 
their candidates before admitting 
them to the seminary or novitiate. 
Although it is certainly true that 
people can use both physical and 
mental illnesses as means to acquir- 
ing sanctity, it is significant that in 
many of the collects of the Mass the 
Church bids us pray for “health of 
mind and body” in order that we 
may serve God more faithfully. We 
are explicitly encouraged to regard 
health of mind and body as natural 
helps to reaching our supernatural 
goal of union with God. 

The clinical psychologist is pro- 
fessionally concerned with the nat- 
ural factors that influence mental 
health and the growth of a healthy 
personality. This is true whether he 
is a Christian or not. But the Chris- 
tian psychologist insofar as he is 
zealous for spreading the kingdom 
of God, has an additional motive 
that inspires his work. He wants to 
help people attain to that state of 
natural perfection in which the 
supernatural life can flourish. He 
wants to help people to control 
their unruly impulses, to develop 
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good habits and, in general, to de- 
velop the natural dispositions and 
virtues which will facilitate the 
growth of grace in their souls. 


Croeny related to the above mis- 
conception, namely, that if you are 
in the state of grace you will neces- 
sarily be mentally healthy, is the 
equally erroneous notion that psy- 
chological treatment or psychother- 
apy is not necessary for emotion- 
ally or mentally disturbed persons 
if they will only use the confessional 
correctly. Unfortunately, these dis- 
turbed people often cannot use the 
confessional correctly until they 
have received help with their emo- 
tional problems. It is true, of 
course, that a normal person (and, 
at times, an abnormal person) may 
be greatly helped and even restored 
to mental equilibrium by the guid- 
ance and encouragement that he re- 
ceives in the confessional. But for 
the person whose mental health is 
threatened or already destroyed, 
something else is needed. A men- 
tally sick person may receive ad- 
vice and help over and over again 
in the confessional but his sick mind 
may prevent his profiting by it in 
any way. 

The psychotherapeutic treatment 
of the majority of mildly malad- 
justed or neurotic persons has little 
in common, except accidentally, 
with what goes on in the confes- 
sional. The role of the priest in the 
confessional is almost diametrically 
opposed to the role played by the 
psychotherapist in a psychological 
clinic. The psychotherapist usually 
should not and does not assume a 
role of moral authority in dealing 
with his patient. The priest, as 
judge, must and does adopt a role 
of authority in the confessional. 
True, it is not his personal author- 

















ity but the authority of God that he 
is exercising. And it is for this rea- 
son that his exercise of authority 
does not increase the tendencies of 
a neurotic person toward an un- 
wholesome dependency but rather 
provides him with an opportunity 
to practice the virtue of obedience 
to God’s representative. 

The skillful psychotherapist does 
not assume such a role of authority 
in his relations with his patient. 
Above all, he does not take upon 
himself the responsibility for mak- 
ing decisions that should be made 
by the patient if he is to be cured. 
He seeks rather to create a situation 
in which the patient’s anxieties are 
so alleviated that he is not afraid or 
unable to take the responsibility for 
making his own decisions and for 
accepting the consequences of his 
decisions should they have unpleas- 
ant results. 


Banc to a therapeutic situation is 
the interpersonal relation existing 
between the psychotherapist and 
his patient. Maladjusted people 
characteristically have unwhole- 
some relations with other people. 
They can be restored to health only 
by a satisfying and constructive re- 
lationship with another person. Be- 
fore any kind of help can be given 
to the patient, the relationship be- 
tween the psychotherapist and the 
patient must be defined. Creating 
the appropriate personal relation- 
ship and sustaining it is an essential 


feature of the psychotherapeutic 
process. 

In the confessional, on the other 
hand, the personal relationship 


existing between the confessor and 
the penitent is unimportant. There 
are, it is true, some confessors who 
are more understanding than oth- 
ers. But such understanding is rela- 
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tively independent of the personal 
relationship that exists between the 
priest and the penitent. Then, too, 
it appears that the best use is made 
of the confessional when the peni- 
tent ignores the person of the priest 
and sees only Christ in him. The 
sacramental grace of the confes- 
sional does not depend upon the 
personality of the priest nor upon 
the amount of warmth that he can 
radiate to the penitent nor upon the 
penitent’s emotional identification 
with the confessor. Yet all of these 
considerations do have an impor- 
tant bearing upon the success or 
failure of psychotherapy. 


Anornzn common misconception 
is one that has been built up by 
some of the molders of Catholic 
opinion who write for Catholic 
newspapers, and who approach this 
subject with more heat than light. 
This is the view that psychologists 
and psychiatrists are immoral ma- 
terialists who are likely to lead you 
into sin if you go to them for help. 
Psychologists will supposedly in- 
sist that you get rid of your repres- 
sions and, consequently (so the 
uninformed layman reasons), you 
will necessarily be put into an occa- 
sion of sin or even forced to commit 
a sin if you seek professional treat- 
ment for your emotional malad- 
justments. 

Usually this notion is attributed 
to Sigmund Freud who, according 
to the journalists referred to above, 
taught that people can be mentally 
healthy only by giving full and un- 
inhibited expression to their sexual 
urges. Now actually Freud’s theory 
is not nearly so alarming as the 
journalists would have us believe. 
Freud did, it is true, hold some 
strange and unacceptable views con- 
cerning religion and human rela- 
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tions, views which a Catholic can- 
not accept. But, at the same time, 
Freud was too keen an observer of 
human life ever to suggest that a 
man could be perfectly happy and 
healthy by giving free reign to all 
of his unruly impulses. Freud 
pointed out that repression leads to 
symptoms of mental abnormality. 
But repression is a technical psy- 
chological term that is easily mis- 
understood. Repression is not the 
same thing as self-control. You 
may, for instance, be fully aware of 
your impulse to kick someone. 
Must you kick him if you want to 
be mentally healthy? Not at all! 
Even Freud would not ask you to 
do that. What any good psycholo- 
gist would insist upon, however, is 
that you recognize the fact that you 
have had this desire and that you 
are the kind of person who has such 
evil impulses. 


| other words, to be mentally 
healthy, you must not repress the 
knowledge you have of your own 
limitations. You must not run away 
from the painful occasions that give 
you an opportunity to know your- 
self and your human weaknesses. 
You must not only open your mind 
to the fact that you are the kind of 
person who can think such mean 
things but you must somehow learn 
to accept emotionally the fact that 
you are this kind of person and to 
live happily with yourself in spite 
of this fact. Such self-knowledge 
and self-control are not at all the 
same thing as repression: they are, 
in fact, incompatible with repres- 
sion. It must have been this atti- 
tude that led St. Philip Neri, in 
watching condemned criminals be- 
ing led to the gallows, to beat his 
breast and exclaim, “There, but for 


rer 


the grace of God, goes Philip! 


Ler us try now to answer a ques- 
tion frequently raised, “Should 
there be an official Catholic point of 
view on mental health?” To this the 
answer is “No!” But if the question 
is re-phrased to read “Should Catho- 
lic psychologists have a Catholic 
point of view?” the answer is an 
emphatic “Yes!” People frequently 
ask Catholic psychologists such 
questions as, “What is the Church’s 
stand on psychoanalysis?”, “Does 
the Church approve of the use of 
hypnosis?” and the like. Often they 
are astonished when they are told 
that the Church has taken no offi- 
cial stand on these specific ques- 
tions. The inquiry then follows: 
“Why hasn’t she? Shouldn’t the 
Church give us some directives in 
these matters?” 

It is well to remind people who 
raise such questions that the 
Church does not legislate in mat- 
ters of science but only in those of 
faith and morals. It is only when 
science encroaches on the sacred 
preserves of faith and morals, and 
thus goes beyond its own legitimate 
sphere of inquiry, that the Church 
raises her voice in protest. Thus, 
the Church has never pronounced 
for or against any specific system 
of psychology, although individual 
Catholics have been loud in their 
praise or denunciation of various of 
these systems. 


Porn Pius XII, in his address on 
April 13, 1953, to the International 
Congress on Psychotherapy and 
Clinical Psychology, after comment- 
ing on some of the recent develop- 
ments concerning the psychological 
structure and function of man, 
pointed out that “these questions, 
which lend themselves to the ex- 
amination of scientific psychology, 
belong to your [that is, the psycho- 
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therapist’s} competence. The same 
may be said for the use of new 
psychic methods. But theoretical 
and practical psychology, the one 
as much as the other, should bear in 
mind that they cannot lose sight of 
the truths established by reason 
and by faith, nor of the obligatory 
precepts of ethics.” The Holy 
Father in this address clearly stated 
that the scientific study of man and 
the choice of methods to be used in 
studying him were the responsibil- 
ity of the psychological scientist 
and practitioner. But he also ex- 
plained at length “the fundamental 
attitude which is imposed upon the 
Christian psychologist and psycho- 
therapist.” 

Thus it seems clear that, although 
there is not a specifically Catholic 
point of view on the subject of men- 
tal health, yet any view adopted by 
a Catholic psychologist must be 
consistent with the Christian view 
of the nature, origin, and destiny of 
men. 


Wirn the exception of the splen- 
did and original work of Dom 
Thomas Verner Moore (now a Car- 
thusian—Rev. Pablo Maria), Ameri- 
ean Catholic contributions to the 
psychological study of mental 
health were, until a few years ago, 
virtually non-existent. Not only lay 
people but even Catholic scholars 
were blind to the tremendous possi- 
bilities of this new science for im- 
proving the mental health and bal- 


ance of the modern man, who must 
live in a disintegrating world of 
values and who often lacks the nat- 
ural stability upon which grace can 
build. The Catholic scholar who 
works in this field has the enor- 
mous task of separating the wheat 
from the chaff in psychological 
theory and practice. But the 
scholar, if he is truly Catholic, 
must not stop there. He must go on 
to the next stop—that of gathering 
the wheat into the barns instead of 
scattering it with the chaff to the 
four winds! 

Catholic molders of public opin- 
ion have been prolific in their nega- 
tive criticisms of contemporary 
clinical psychology and have cre- 
ated a climate of opinion in which 
the study of modern psychology has 
been avoided as though it had been 
invented by Satan himself. Yet the 
importance of this profession in 
modern life cannot be overesti- 
mated. Let us hope that our Catho- 
lie colleges will teach their students 
to respect truth wherever it is found 
and will thus enable them to rise 
above the narrow, parochial, and in 
the last analysis, un-Catholic preju- 
dices that prevent them from learn- 
ing what is true and valuable in 
modern psychology. Only if this is 
done can we expect to produce first- 
rate clinical psychologists and psy- 
chiatrists who are capable of view- 
ing their professional specialties in 
the clear light of their Christian 
faith. 


GOOLE OE OL OO 








Getting Rid of the Blues 


by WALTER SULLIVAN, C.S.P. 


For the past three years I have had 
the honor of serving as a Chaplain 
with the United States Air Force. 
The honor came unsought and un- 
expected, but since I was a reservist, 
to decline the honor would be risk- 
ing court-martial and possibly a 
jail sentence. The Air Force seemed 
to offer more opportunity and less 
embarrassment than jail, so I pur- 
chased, at no small expense and 
considerable difficulty, the smart 
blue uniform of the Air Force and 
hurried off to Chaplain School to 
master, as best I could, the intrica- 
cies of non-directive counseling and 
other brilliant techniques of the 
splendid new Air Force. 

During these years I have been 
interrogated at various times about 
bus schedules, mail delivery and the 
eating habits of animals at the Zoo. 
Many people still think that the Air 
Force is a part of the Army, and 
they confuse the Air Force uniform 
with that of bus drivers, postmen 
and members of the department of 
sanitation. Hence I have had a rare 
opportunity to enter into many 
pleasant discussions with perplexed 
Americans, offer them reassurance, 
dispense information — and occa- 
sional bits of misinformation as 
well. After all it takes time to 
memorize bus schedules and other 
items of specialized knowledge. 

At all events I shall regret getting 
rid of the Air Force Blues for they 


mark one not as a mere professional 
soldier but as a friend to man! An- 
other reason why I am reluctant to 
put away the Blues is because as of 
now the Air Force is seventy priests 
short of the requirement for mini- 
mum coverage. It puts a strain on 
one’s conscience to abandon young 
Catholic boys to the difficulties of 
facing military service with facili- 
ties for religious practice in short 
supply. Of this I shall say more 
hereafter. 


A: present this Chaplain, after 
serving ten months in Germany, is 
assigned to France. An articulate, 
honest and courageous Episcopalian 
Bishop who visited our base a year 
ago asserted that in his world-wide 
travels, visiting air installations, he 
had never come upon any base in 
such a sorry condition. Actually the 
base is improving and in another 
year it should be comfortable, 
attractive and a credit to the Air 





Since Father Sullivan wrote his last article 
for us, “You Can’t Go Home Again,” in 
August, 1954, many of his old comrades in 
the Air Force as well as simple civilians, 
have been eager to hear more of his remi- 
niscences. He has shed the “Blues” now, 
after seven years as an Air Force Chaplain, 
and returns once more to the Black of the 
Paulist Community, but he is still mindful 
of the religious needs of those Catholic men 
who serve their country in foreign lands, 
and he pleads that the priest may follow 
them wherever they may go. 
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Force. Some of our airmen still live 
in tents: tents that have been 
boarded and winterized. They serve 
as a shelter from the biting wind 
and a hiding place from the rain, 
but in all candor they lack the dig- 
nity of tar paper shacks and would 
hardly impress gypsies. 

But the interior of these huts 
decorated by the loving attention 
and ingenuity of the airmen is fre- 
quently distinguished by originality 
and beauty. An oil stove supplies 
sufficient heat except during periods 
of intense cold, when the oil hardens 
in the barrel and will not flow. 
When this happens the airmen 
shake their heads, harden their 
hearts against the service and pray 
desperately for the strength of sur- 
vival. 


Tue nearest town to our base is 
Laon (birthplace of Pére Mar- 
quette). It is a town of 15,000 in- 
habitants located in the Department 
of Aisne about two hours northeast 
of Paris by fast train. Pronounced 
by American lips the name tends to 
startle and confuse the French. 
Now and then an _ unsuspecting 
American traveling as he thinks 
from Paris to Laon has been jolted 
out of his contented ignorance by 
the painful discovery that his train 
is relentlessly licking up the valleys 
en route to Lyon. Of course one can 
go from Paris to Laon by way of 
Lyon, just as one can go from New 
York to Philadelphia by way of the 
Panama Canal, but it takes longer 
and costs more. 

Like so many French towns Laon 
has witnessed countless upheavals 
and endured numerous wars. The 
ancient Diocese of Laon was estab- 
lished in the fifth century under the 
direction of St. Remy of Reims who 
baptized Clovis, king of the Franks. 


The first Cathedral was built early 
in the twelfth century, and on 
Thursday, April 25, 1112, it was 
accidentally destroyed by fire. 

Facts can be elusive, and it is 
difficult now to get all the facts in 
this case. Perhaps a generous moral 
theologian would not find it in his 
heart to be too severe with the ex- 
cited inhabitants of that turbulent 
period. After all they hadn’t in- 
tended to burn the Cathedral! They 
only wanted to burn down the resi- 
dence of the Bishop, which of course 
they did—and killed the Bishop in 
the bargain. 

History seems never to have come 
much to the defense of Bishop 
Gaudry, but somehow one feels that 
killing him wasn’t quite the solu- 
tion. At best they were playing with 
fire, and it may well be that it was 
by divine retribution that the fire 
got out of hand. Anyhow before the 
affair was finished their Cathedral 
was burned, many of their homes 
and much of their city. It is a haz- 
ardous thing to lay violent hands on 
God’s anointed as many may live to 
see in this our day. 


I, due course the Cathedral was 
rebuilt by the genius and sacrifice 
of the citizens and the willing labor 
of many oxen, and is listed today 
along with Chartres, Paris, Reims, 
Amiens and Beauvais as one of the 


most magnificent Cathedrals of 
France and of the world. 
According to legend the 
took a wondrous delight in the 
whole vast project, engaging in 
happy rivalry to see which could do 
the most work for the completion 
of the noble edifice, and with 
wholehearted enthusiasm and fierce 
determination they dragged the 
ponderous blocks of stone up the 
mountainous slopes of the city 


oxen 
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without urging. As a reward, oxen 
were carved in .‘one, sixteen of 
them, to embellish che towers of 
the Cathedral, where they still re- 
main after all these centuries watch- 
ing the turbulent unfolding of the 
city’s history with bovine content- 
ment. 

During the Hundred Years’ War, 
Laon withstood three English at- 
tempts to storm it. During the 
French Revolution a frenzied mob 
committed the outrage of erecting 
the “Goddess of Reason” in the 
Cathedral. The city suffered during 
the Napoleonic Wars and again 
in the Franco-Prussian War. It 
escaped complete destruction in 
World War I only to have the Ger- 
mans use the Cathedral for stabling 
their horses. In World War Il 
after heavy bombardment the Ger- 
mans were driven out by the Ameri- 
cans. The Cathedral oxen have wit- 
nessed their full share of horren- 
dous and startling events. Now the 
Americans are back and for the 
past three years have been rushing 
about the countryside and in and 
out of the city. History should warn 
against concluding too hastily that 
this is the end: the city may still 
survive! 


I, is idle to pretend that most 
Americans enjoy being here or that 


all the French manifest a 
friendliness toward us. Subversive 
groups, expert in troublemaking, 
have caused signs to be exhibited 
sufficiently numerous and _ intelli- 
gible for the most dull and back- 
ward American to catch on to the 
idea that he is cordially unwelcome. 
One need not search far nor have 
good vision to see the blunt sugges- 
tions scrawled in huge letters upon 
water towers, signboards, and 
walls: “US Go Home!” 


warm 


Offhand it is hard to think of 
anything most American Airmen 
would rather do. Naturally we 
would be victims of folly indeed if 
we were to do all that the Commu- 
nists suggest. We Americans are 
stupid if we indulge in the wanton 
provocation of hostility. We are 
simply immature if we do not real- 
ize that our presence in large num- 
bers is bound to provoke some dis- 
approval. Also in all fairness one 
must admit that the signs hostile to 
Americans are old signs. They still 
remain, they have not been painted 
out, but in the past year or more, no 
new signs have appeared. 


Waar are the complaints of the 
American Service personnel on duty 
in France? Housing is a desperate 
problem. There is no housing on 
the base and adequate housing in 
this area for an American family is 
rarely to be found. Such quarters 
as are available are extremely cost- 
ly, heating and bathing facilities are 
often primitive, and the houses are 
frequently miles from the base over 
hazardous roads. 

Americans, partly through their 
own fault, seem to be universally 
regarded as millionaires to whom 
price is no consideration — abso- 
lutely no consideration whatsoever. 
At this point, please take time to 
remember that prices in congested 
service areas in America are not 
notably cheap, and the disposition 
to charge service people all that the 
traffic will bear is not an exclusively 
French characteristic. 

It is unfortunate that many 
Americans seem to come to France 
divorced from reality, and they 
never get to see the place in its 
proper perspective. Strangely 
enough the trouble often lies in pro- 
vincial illusions and idealistic pre- 
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conceptions rather than in a harsh 
appraisal of hard facts. 


Sunny France hardly exists: this 
past summer the sun was in evi- 
dence scarcely twice a month. For 
the entire summer and much of the 
fall the country has been rain-sod- 
den and full of gray clouds and 
gloom. (Incidentally the French 
peasants are convinced that the 
Americans are to be thanked for the 
bad weather in France because of 
their atomic experimentation.) The 
supposedly sharp-minded, logical 
Frenchman as often as not proves 
as confused and fuzzy in his think- 
ing as the rest of mankind—if not 
more so. 

France, and especially Paris, is 
widely celebrated for its gaiety. But 
it is gaiety that is not always appar- 
ent. There is bitterness and poverty 
in Paris as well as gaiety and there 
are a lot of people in all of France 
who find little enough to laugh 
about. 

During the time this Airman 
served in Germany he rarely heard a 
good word about France, and truth 
to tell he has heard very little in 
praise of France since. It is a fairly 
well established pastime to criticize 
the French for their lack of moral 
fiber and for their general deca- 
dence. But it is dangerous to indict 
a whole nation and to see all of the 
bad and none of the good. 


‘Tene is a book written by a minor 
German hero, who had extraordi- 


nary success in shooting down 
American and French planes dur- 
ing the war. In this book, J Flew 
for the Fihrer, the author, Heinz 
Knoke gives an account of the 
crumbling of the German armies 
and their headlong retreat. He 
blames the French for the German 


defeat, and specifically he blames 
the French women: 


6s 

Gexenanar speaking our armies 
suffer from a lack of morale in com- 
bat. I am sick with disgust at hav- 
ing to watch our occupation forces 
pack up without any thought of 
resistance after years of being sta- 
tioned in France. Personal safety 
seems to be all that matters to the 
civil administration and the mili- 
tary government staffs. The retreat 
has been degenerating into a cow- 
ardly, panicky rout, in which con- 
tact with the enemy has to be 
avoided at all cost. For years the 
officers and administration officials 
have been enjoying a life of para- 
sitic luxury in France. If we 
should lose this campaign the con- 
duct of these French women must 
bear a major share of the responsi- 
bility. Nights of passion and de- 
bauchery have undermined the 
morale of our officers and soldiers. 
They are no longer ready to sacri- 
fice their lives to the glory of the 
Fatherland, thanks to the enthusi- 
astic collaboration of those amateur 
and professional harlots.” 


‘Tnee lurid passage is savage in its 
indictment of French women, who 
even if as bad as depicted, certainly 
never extended an open invitation 
to German men to invade and oc- 
cupy their country. But the prob- 
lem of degrading morals does not 
begin and end in France. A recent 
article in the Paris edition of the 
New York Herald Tribune reveals 
that the British League for Moral 
Decency puts the number of prac- 
ticing prostitutes in downtown Lon- 
don at 10,000. The Chairman of the 
Association of British Travel Agents 
said, “this unsavory aspect of Lon- 
don by night is without parallel in 
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the Western world.” Moreover, the 
police in the large German cities 
with heavy American troop concen- 
tration have been trying desperately 
to free those cities from the scourge 
of street walkers and cheap Ger- 
man women. 


I, his Memorabilia of Socrates, 
Xenophon indicates that Socrates 
thought that Circe transformed men 
into swine by entertaining them 
with luxuries but Ulysses escaped 
because he cultivated the virtue of 
temperance. Homer, a better psy- 
chologist than Socrates, makes it 
abundantly clear that Ulysses was 
enabled to escape the booby-traps 
of sex not merely by temperance but 
by prudence as well. He dared to 
challenge Circe only when carrying 
the magic moly and assured of 
Hermes’ aid. He had no stupid no- 
tion of his own virtue nor that of 
his crew, against the blandishments 
of the Sirens, and he entered the 
range of their beguiling voices only 
after he had sealed the ears of his 
crew with wax and ordered them to 
fasten him securely to the mast and 
heed not his cries for release. 

Even as the wily Ulysses, the 
warriors of today must resist in 
its varying forms the bewitching 
voice of the sirens and the specious 
glitter of Circe’s lies lest they be 
turned into swine. If an army fails 
in valor or in virtue or in both, the 
shame of defeat is not washed 
away by damning the morals of 
hungry and defenseless women. 


G. K. CHESTERTON remarked that 
the attempt to possess the mind of 
man will be preceded by a gigantic 
attack against purity. This attack 
is not restricted to France; it is 
world-wide and rages in America 
with frightening vigor. Of course, 


there are bad women in France but 
this nation has also produced 
women of superlative goodness. 
Bernadette Soubirous, Thérése Mar- 
tin, Catherine Labouré were nur- 
tured by France. Our Blessed Lady 
seems to be tremendously fond of 
this land and we shouldn't despair 
of it yet: in its long history it has 
certainly contributed its share of 
saints. 

Much depends on what the Amer- 
ican is looking for when he travels 
in France. Attending a Forty-Hours 
at Reims Cathedral and a Confir- 
mation with American and French 
personnel at Laon, I was edified by 
the fervent devotion of the people. 
Yet I have been told by reliable 
French priests that hardly 10% of 
the people go to Mass, and I am 
painfully aware of the fact that the 
French girls who come to my office 
for interviews before marriage con- 
ceal any religious convictions and 
are ready to adopt the religion of 
the American, whether it be Protes- 
tant, Jewish or Hindu. 

The French priests, however, ex- 
plain that the schools have been 
laicized and that a solid religious 
foundation is lacking in French 
youth. France, moreover, is des- 
perately short of priests, partly be- 
rause of two destructive wars and 
because the secular mentality does 
not encourage vocations. Then, too, 
the vocation to the priesthood in 
France is a vocation to sanctity 
through poverty and neglect and 
possibly contempt. 


As I have already remarked, I am 
getting rid of the Blues—but with 


misgivings. During the war, I 
served four years: then, recalled 
at the time of the Korean conflict, 
I have served three years more. 
That hardly qualifies me as a na- 
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tional hero and many chaplains 
have done far more. 

Yet I do think that more young 
priests should be encouraged to be- 
come chaplains, provided they have 
been ordained more than three 
years. The Jews appear to meet 
their quota because various Jewish 
religious bodies are expected to fur- 
nish a definite number of rabbis for 
the service. The Jewish chaplains 
remain in the service by agreement 
for only two years and then may 
gain their separation. Could we not 
allow our chaplains to remain for 
two or possibly three years, to be 
replaced by others? I am not advo- 
cating that all veteran chaplains be 
forced out or that a priest be al- 
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lowed to serve for only three years: 
let those who care to remain do so 
with the proper permission. What 
I am trying to say is that we cannot 
continue to send our youths out of 
our parishes into foreign lands in 
large numbers unless we also send 
priests to follow them into foreign 
lands in large numbers. 

To some extent, we Catholics have 
failed already to meet the demands 
for Chaplains. If we continue to 
fail, the day may come when only 
10% of our American Catholics will 
be going to Mass. Surely the young 
Catholic men serving their coun- 
try away from home merit the best 
consideration we can give them. 
One wonders if they always get it. 


Communion of Reparation 


(for Our Lady of Sorrow) 


by SISTER MARY JULIAN BAIRD, R.S.M. 


" 
G REAT as the sea is thy sorrow 
O wide expanse of lonely qray, 


endless to sight 


and deep beyond the sounding 
of our shallow hearts, 
how can we comfort thee? 


Great as the sea, and silent 
as a morning after storm. 


O quietness 


beside the shore’s wild wreckage, 
O grief-worn waters, 
what comfort can we bring? 


O great like the sea, and profound! 
O great, and as the sea, so stilled! 


O Sorrow of Mary, 


the infinite Heart of God alone 


can comfort thee. 

















FOOD WAS MADE TO BE 


by William W. Buechel 


Wres the news first was published a while ago that the Netherlands 
government had proposed a world conference on American farm sur- 
pluses at the U. N. Food and Agriculture Organization, it looked very 
much as if some good, solid, Christian principles were at long last to be 
carried into world politics. Not that there have been none whatsoever so 
far. There have been some, but in a world organization like the United 
Nations, solid Christian principles need to be introduced for almost every 
item on the agenda, if true and lasting world peace is to ensue. This is 
as true as the Scriptural text, “Unless the Lord build the house, they 
labor in vain who build it.” 

The object of the Netherlands proposal was the estimated six billion 
dollars worth of farm produce that is now in government storage bins in 
America. American surpluses are becoming almost a tradition. Of course, 
a lot of these surpluses could well be called artificial ones, for they are 
surplus not because the American people have more than enough to eat, 
but because the government, the Roosevelt and Truman administrations 
especially, has deliberately, in many cases, bought up particular items so 
as to keep an artificially high price on them, thus effectively, if not 





intentionally, forcing the American 
public to do without. 

When the Netherlands govern- 
ment proposed this world confer- 
ence on American food surpluses, a 
number of the unthinking Ameri- 
can public, leaders and led alike, 
immediately raised a hue and cry 
that this was strictly a domestic 
problem and “why don’t those for- 
eigners stop sticking their noses 
into our business?” I suppose you 
might call this a natural reaction, 
but I doubt if anyone who has been 
seriously thinking about this prob- 
lem of huge American food sur- 
pluses in the light of Christian prin- 
ciples, had anything but genuine 
joy in his heart when first he read 
the headlines. Any true Christian is 
genuinely interested in feeding the 
hungry, and the present world is 
ever so full of hungry stomachs. 


Tar’ why these headlines gave 
promise of better things for sick 
and hungry men, women and chil- 
dren the world over. But the head- 
lines have a way of telling only a 
meager part of the story. Just as 
in many shyster contracts, it’s what 


the fine print says that really 
counts. Why does the Dutch min- 
ister of agriculture, Sicco Mansholt, 
following Denmark’s lead, want a 
conference on these American food 
surpluses? Is it because his heart 
bleeds for little children with big 
bloated stomachs? Is it because he 
hates to hear of infants dying at 
their mothers’ breasts because those 
breasts are dry? Is it to be a means 
of bringing before the world the in- 
trinsic beauty and spiritual value of 
the corporal works of mercy? 

No, the sterling Dutch minister of 
a Christian nation fears the United 
States will seek to dispose of its sur- 
plus without regard to the effect it 


will have on the world market! He 
is afraid that any move made by 
Washington to dump its surplus 
farm holdings would bring chaos 
to world agriculture! No matter 
about the hungry. Let them eat cake 
if they can’t get bread. But let’s not 
do anything to upset the apple-cart 
of the world’s well-fed farmers. 


Ts isn’t just a foreign attitude. 
The American government, espe- 
cially in the two previous adminis- 
trations, and continued somewhat 
in the present one, has taken the 
same position. Artificially high 
prices paid to farmers in America 
for certain products has done more 
than anything else to keep these 
products off American tables. But- 
ter is an example of what I mean. 
Just a few short years ago, only the 
very poorest would buy margarine 
in a grocery store. Today, almost 
everybody and his brother buys 
margarine. Butter is too expensive, 
so American tables have to go with- 
out, while unbelievable amounts of 
butter are turning rancid in govern- 
ment storage. And let’s not forget 
too easily the killing of the little 
pigs during the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration, or the plowing under of 
every third row of cotton, or the big 
orange dumps in California and 
potato dumps elsewhere that were 
kept under guard till the produce 
rotted so that the poor might not 
help themselves. 





William W. Buechel faces the ever-recur- 
ring problem of America’s duty to supply 
the basic needs of the under-fed of this 
world. It does not consist solely in the shar- 
ing of our food surpluses, he says, but in the 
distribution also of those implements which 
will enable these people to plant and harvest 
their own crops. Mr. Buechel, a resident of 
Rochester, N. Y., has been writing for the 
Catholic Press for over twenty-five years. 
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Dave down any country road to- 
day and see for yourself the Cadil- 
lacs in one farm driveway after an- 
other. Where there is no Cadillac, 
you'll probably see two Oldsmobiles. 
That’s what government-supported 
farm prices mean to the farmer, 
while even in America many more 
people than we care to admit are not 
getting a well-rounded, sufficient 
diet. One report of the National Re- 
search Council states that about 
70% of the people in our South suf- 
fer from malnutrition. 

What about this six billion dollar 
farm surplus now stored in govern- 
ment warehouses? Should the 
whole world have a voice in how and 
when this surplus should be dis- 
tributed? Do we Americans have a 
moral obligation to play Lady 
Bountiful to the rest of the world? 
If we decide this is the best course 
to follow, shall we do it indiscrimi- 
nately, or shall we follow a more 
careful plan with a view to eventual 
self-sufficiency of those nations that 
are now starving? 


Berone we attempt to answer any 
of these questions, let’s have it un- 
derstood right here and now that, 
regardless of what the “over-popu- 
lationists” have to say about it, no 
one on earth today need die of hun- 
ger. It is possible for this earth to 


grow enough food to feed ade- 
quately all its people, and more. It 
is impossible, in the space allotted 
to this article, to tell why, but true 
scientists have proved that such a 
thing is absolutely possible. The 
world’s problem is not too many 
people, but too little systematic, 
scientific growth of food, and its un- 
equal distribution once it is grown. 

Since hunger is not confined to 
any one part of the globe, it follows 
that all the world should have a 


direct voice in the proper and equi- 
table distribution not only of food 
already grown, but even of the “raw 
material” of food, such as seeds. 
When the Dutch minister of agri- 
culture made his proposal, he was 
doing something he had a perfect 
right to do, even if his intentions 
were not of the best. With millions 
of people starving all over the 
world, every government on earth 
has the right to demand help for 
their people from the rest of hu- 
manity. Human beings, though 
they really are all brothers in a very 
real sense, seem to have little inter- 
est in helping their fellow humans. 
Thus, what at first seems to be a 
purely political problem, turns out 
to be a moral one. Feeding the hun- 
gry is a corporal work of mercy, and 
mercy is an attribute of Divinity. 


‘Lue corporal works of mercy are, 
or should be, the intimate concern 
of all individuals and nations 
alike. Therefore we, as individuals 
who in the final analysis are respon- 
sible for the actions of our govern- 
ment, have the moral duty to insist 
that our American government be- 
gin at once to distribute our food 
surpluses equitably to those in dire 
need. It is our strict obligation, and 
our responsibility. St. Ambrose 
said, “If you know that anybody is 
hungry or sick, and you have any 
means at all and do not help, then 
you have the responsibility for each 
one who dies and for each little 
child who might be harmed and 
crippled for life.” There is no dis- 
tinction made between individuals 
and nations. In America, we, the 
individuals, are the nation. 

Our government made a start in 
this direction, true, when it dis- 
tributed tons and tons of food sur- 
plus parcels to the hungry of East 
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Germany some time ago, and since 
then it has sent relief to other 
trouble spots. This is a good start, 
but it mustn’t be allowed to stop. 
Though the food thus parceled out 
was a veritable godsend to this 
small portion of the world’s hun- 
gry, the entire move was more po- 
litical than it was humanitarian 
and, in the case of East Germany, it 
was made more to embarrass the 
Red puppet government in power 
there than to alleviate the immense 
suffering. 


Tus are some who say that it 
would be an ill policy for us to un- 
dertake feeding the world, that we 
cannot afford to do so, that it would 
do more harm to the initiative of 
the recipients than it would do 
good. Of course we cannot feed the 
world. It would be a physical and 
financial impossibility for us to do 
so. But we do not have the right to 
restrict our crops or acreage so as 
to lessen the surplus, leaving good, 
fertile land to stand idle while the 
hungry stalk the earth. Besides, the 
problem here is not that of feeding 
the world, but of equitably distrib- 
uting surplus food to the hungry. 

Some say the cost of distribution 
lessens our obligation. If there are 
people anywhere in the world who 
need our surpluses, if we have the 
means to do so and can reasonably 
foresee that the surplus food can be 
shipped there without undue spoil- 
age, then that food must be sent to 
those suffering people regardless of 
the cost in mere dollars. Every per- 
son on this earth has a right to its 
fruits. No one has a right to with- 
hold food from a hungry man, pro- 
vided only that he himself has suffi- 
cient for his own livelihood. 


Penrnuaness, looking at this en- 
tire problem from a purely selfish 
point of view, American prestige as 
a humanitarian nation will sky- 
rocket if ever we do such a charita- 
ble act as this. Not to mention the 
blessings given by Him Who ade- 
quately rewards even a cup of cold 
water given in His Name. 

But one thing we must do, while 
providing these hungry stomachs 
with food. We must insist that 
these ill-fed nations ready the earth 
immediately for their own crops. 
And we must back up our insistence 
with seeds, roots, farm implements 
and fertilizers. Due to climatic con- 
ditions, seeds may have to be sent to 
some countries year after year. For 
example, it is quite well known that 
the Filipinos are in dire need, many 
of them actually starving, others 
living on terribly inadequate diets. 
A couple of years ago, a campaign 
was started in the United States to 
gather vegetable seeds from the 
American people to be given to the 
Filipinos. It is claimed that, while 
many vegetables grow exceedingly 
well in the Philippine Islands, they 
do not produce good seeds for 
planting the following year. At the 
same time, importing seeds from 
other countries is economically pro- 
hibitive for the Filipinos. So the 
problem here is not so much that of 
food, as of seeds. We can make it 
our business to send adequate 
amounts of vegetable seeds each 
year to these people. We have tons 
of seeds wasted year after year in 
American gardens. These seeds, 
plus our yearly surpluses, plus ma- 
chinery and chemical fertilizers, 
would make tremendous onslaugh's 
on the fc ces of hunger and starva- 
tion. 





Men Against the Skyline 


by SISTER MARY FAITH SCHUSTER, O.S.B. 


f 

Tie morning papers carried their 
usual display of challenge, trouble, 
and general stir, men in high places 
pronouncing upon the chances for 
this planet of green earth, flowers, 
trees, and people making its circuits 
during another ten years. I had fin- 
ished a stack of freshman English 
papers, writing the old comments 
on the old truths and the old mis- 
takes, when the following conclud- 
ing statement stared up at me: 
“This is what I have discovered 
about the life of the Romans. My 
conclusion is that I would rather 
live in Kansas City, Kansas, and in 
1955, than in any other place or year 
in the world’s circumference and 
history.” 

The paper became a blur of ink 
to be stacked upon yesterday’s blur. 
With a little of the pain which goes 
with the delight of every bit of 
learning, I sat remembering the 
plans made last fall and the gentle 
flip to the course which the students 
in front of us give to the best laid 
schemes of teachers. “A sonnet is 
an old observation about life made 
into fourteen lines.” With such a 
casual comment made after reading 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets 15 and 29, 
someone had revolutionized my 
presentation of poetic terms a few 
days ago. And now this unorthodox 
reaction to a paper on the Romans, 
this choosing of a Midwestern town 
with its confusing streets in prefer- 


ence to the Coliseum and the Ap- 
pian Way. 


Preansrs it is unsafe for one 
teacher to generalize, but if younger 
human nature, like older human 
nature, is somewhat similar every- 
where, it would seem reasonable to 
suppose that students everywhere 
may be giving a twist to the teach- 
ing plans made in professional calm 
and quiet study last fall. Out of 
the multitudinous things we in- 
tended to teach, things that would 
by their interest and challenge, re- 
move far from our locality the 
scourge known as juvenile delin- 
quency, things that would set spin- 
ning wheels of creative ingenuity 
and raise up children of innocence 
and men of enterprise, one or two 
points in the plan may have been 
given new direction by one or two 
new lights: First, today’s youth 
look with amazingly unclouded 
eyes upon their “atomic” age. They 
actually like their world. They are 
really not afraid of it. Second: it is 





It was Sir Winston Churchill who offered 
his fellow-patriots “blood, sweat and tears,” 
only to have them accept the challenge and 
win the day. The present “atomic” genera- 
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is no less eager to surmount the obstacles 
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MEN AGAINST 


possible to scrap the old plan of 
making the world safe for them. 
Indeed, it is necessary to do so. 
They don’t really want it made safe. 
Looking into their faces in the midst 
of any kind of class, perhaps we 
should decide to make youth who 
will be safe for the world. 

And there is a third conclusion 
which we shall reveal some day— 
perhaps in these pages. 

It is we, the teachers, who grew 
up awed by the atomic age, watch- 
ing its wonders spread like a giant 
fire that clouded out and dwarfed 
the sun in a New Mexico desert. To- 
day’s youth grew up with the same 
stars in their eyes which we knew 
before we saw the atom. They grew 
up, asking the same timeless ques- 
tions, finding the same answers. 
“The sky is not only the ceiling of 
the world; it is the floor of Heaven,” 
wrote a college freshman last week 
in the spirit not of the atomic age 
but of seventh century Caedmon 
singing his song of creation. “A 
flower is an adjective of God,” wrote 
another. They like their world and 
see the things in it we loved and 
considered our unthreatened prop- 
erty while perhaps an older gen- 
eration worried for us in this un- 
controllably mechanistic world of 
machines and airplanes. 


Secon. Maybe it was not a good 
plan anyway to try to eliminate all 
the evils we saw growing up around 
them so that it would be a safe 
world for them. Maybe it was only 
necessary to decide to make them 
safe for the world. For months now 
we have watched their eyes kindle 
to the battle of Beowulf and Odys- 
seus and other heroes of literature 
and history, watching the struggle 
or following it with admiring won- 
der, knowing the hero would win 
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in the end if he remained a true 
hero. 

And we may suddenly have re- 
membered that not one of all those 
who made beautiful the classroom 
came asking to be protected or to be 
taught how to live forever in this 
world. We have a sneaking suspi- 
cion that they came with the great 
gift of life in their hands asking to 
be told how to spend it. In fact, in 
a grade school down the street when 
a teacher was telling her class to 
thank God that one of the pupils 
had recovered from polio, a child 
looking sad had said: “Oh, I thought 
she was going to get to see Jesus.” 

It is a strange thing what four 
months of teaching can do to an 
outlook. Strange how reading about 
catastrophe to a class can awaken 
only mild interest, and dire com- 
ments on possible atom wars stir 
only polite if docile attention. But 
it is strange or rather it should not 
be strange to note how with bated 
breath our students wait to see if 
the hero of a book or poem does 
right or wrong. 


A FEW weeks ago, assigning short 
stories to a set of freshmen, I dis- 
covered the truth of what I am writ- 
ing. There were stories of football 
games, of races; there was one story 
of a chaplain who died in the war. 
There were no stories of murders 
or kidnapings or battle. There were 
a few stories of flying. Reading the 
papers, except for the references to 
airplanes in the one and the sports 
language in the others, one would 
have thought we lived only in a 
world of stars and green fields and 
people. 

One day in particular, when I 
read to the freshmen the winning 
story of the group, I learned all over 
again what manner of men we are 
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teaching. It was the story of a child 
of ten who, invited to join a gang, 
had been told that the price was 
stealing something to show his 
bravery. “I remembered,” the story 
said, “Father John and what he 
would say in the Confessional. I re- 
membered that I went to Holy Com- 
munion four times a week.” 

The class of 1954 college fresh- 
men in the hydrogen age sat with 
eyes shining while the ten-year-old 
boy of the story fought out his prob- 
lem. And reading it, I thrilled that 
it was this old battle of right and 
wrong, man’s wrestling with the 
dark angel, which occupied the 
thought and best energies of us in 
1955. The child won the battle. We 
rested after reading of his victory, 
as God did on the seventh day when 
He knew that His work was good. 


I AM not saying in all this that mid- 
point in the school year of 1954-55 
the teacher has no problems. She 
has one, but just one. It is to tell 
the children before her, with all the 
eloquence at her command, of the 
Treasure for which they are to ex- 
change the precious gift they have 
been given to spend. That is all, I 
think, which Christian youth and 
those other youth who have the 
“baptism of desire” want to know. 
They come to us out of the same 
shining world we knew, where a 
sunrise is a miracle and the night a 
canopy fretted with golden fire. 
They do not ask to live forever on 
earth, any more than we asked. The 
danger is that we will fill their 
heads with discouraging thoughts 
of juvenile delinquencies and fears 
of atom bombs, we who teach them 
glowingly of Agnes and Cecilia and 
Sebastian, of the old heroic Anglo- 
Saxon kings, of Thomas More, of 
Lincoln — martyr to humanity’s 


ideals. Strange that we teach them 
of heroes of the past while attempt- 
ing to make for them a comfortably- 
padded world with no need of shin- 
ing white horses. 

“I have learned 9,000 feet above 
the earth,” wrote a college boy in 
Service now, “what I could not seem 
to learn in college—that God is real. 
I will not care if He takes my life 
now; I’ve learned it’s a glorious 
thing to live for real things; I am 
not afraid at all.” Maybe we could 
fill their souls with the great secret 
sooner. 


Penuare in our cushioned age 
when advertisements read: “Stay 
thin and eat all you want,” when 
the same advertisements use glow- 
ing adjectives on everything but the 
spiritual man, we could take vigor- 
ously into our own typewriters 
those glowing words which seem to 


be wasted on what pretends to be 
the real, “practical,” world. For 
perhaps we are missing completely 
the question in the eyes of our stu- 
dents —the yearning for sacrifice, 
the need to be needed. Against such 


a canvas as modern civilization 
holds out to us, when men steer 
their planes by the Big Dipper and 
practically reach out to touch the 
face of God, perhaps we make our 
greatest mistake in not sketching 
men huge enough to fit the setting 
—men who know that our Lord al- 
ways spoke of life as a great bar- 
gain, to be invested in order to make 
ten talents out of five, to be sold for 
a Pearl, to be exchanged for a 
treasure. Augustine’s Angles to be 
turned into angels, Xavier’s ten 
thousands to be made into Chris- 
tians, More’s brave words for truth 
before throngs of the fearful and 
speechless: all these are small op- 
portunities in comparison with the 
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brave things to be said and done by 
young people now waiting to be told 
to say and do them. 

These are the things that four 
months of looking down into the 
faces of college freshmen and sopho- 
mores have taught me. It is a tre- 
mendous world in which we live, 
when lights from skyscrapers wink 
up at the stars as if to meet them 
joining their signal to their Maker 
and when planes like great birds 
skirt the edge of the world. It is a 
huge canvas against which human 
life is now being painted. We do 
not need to reach out puny hands 
to protect it, to soften it. God will 
protect it though He will not soften 
it. Teachers of today have the 
chance to help make the men to fit 
against the skyline. Our timidity 


in doing so may account for the 
puzzlement in the face of students 
looking up to us, unafraid of the 
canvas, aware—if we are not—that 
God is big enough to protect this 
world. He knew before we did how 
big it would become. 

And their joy when the chal- 
lenge is occasionally revealed (such 
as Caryll Houselander’s work in- 
spired) is the reason for the final 
conclusion in a midyear assessment. 
For here is the great secret: 

Ultimately teachers teach for the 
joy of it. It is no small thing per- 
petually to look upon God’s world 
with the faith and wonder of the 
young. It is no small thing every 
day to see life like a new dime wait- 
ing to be spent for something won- 
derful. 


The Lamb of God 


by C. E. MAGUIRE 


THE rain was gone; the flowers stirred; 
From clouds the April skies flung free; 
And morning woke the drowsing bird, 
And rang with larks’ polyphony. 


Within the temple sellers hawked 

The trembling lambs in halters trussed; 
And Sanhedrin in council talked 

Of one who walked Perea’s dust. 


For now the Paschal crescent grew, 
And signal fires slashed the sky; 

The Lamb of God looked up and knew 
The day appointed him to die. 
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T AM sorry to hear about your brother,” 
said the old crone in the doorway of 
Simon’s carpenter shop. She stepped in- 
to the room and moved about, peeking 
into cupboards, fingering bits of wood. 
All the time she kept up a lament on the 
family’s trouble. 

Rufus and Alexander looked up from 
their work and thanked her for her sym- 
pathy. They said nothing more. 

“Where is your father?” 

“Out . . . looking for work,” replied 
Alexander. 

“Work?” The crone acted scanda- 
lized. “And him with a son soon to be 
buried!” Her manner showed that she 
was not sincere about being shocked. 
She was not sincerely sorry for their 
brother’s accident. She wanted gossip 
and the boys knew it as she groaned on. 
“What kind of man is Simon to be 
greedy for work when mourning and 
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wailing will soon be his business 

. . what has happened to our faith 
in these days?” 

Both men ignored her. She hob- 
bled toward their bench and stood 
watching them for a moment. “Is 
that your brother’s funeral box?” 

Rufus said it was not. He was 
growing impatient with her. “Must 
you bury Marcus before he dies?” 

“He was a good boy,” sobbed the 
woman. “You're all good boys, but 
he was the most promising . . . he 
was the youngest and the best... 
but you’re all good.” She stopped 
sobbing and looked up to see if 
either of them resented her remark. 
The old face showed chagrin that 
she had not disturbed them. 

“Marcus is ... not was . 
best,” corrected Alexander. 

“And he is your father’s favorite,” 
prodded the crone. 

Alexander nodded. “Easily the 
favorite. Rufus and I have known 
that all along.” 

“And you don’t mind?” asked the 
woman. “You don’t mind that your 
father gives him the best garments 
and sweetmeats and takes him 
wherever he travels?” She clucked 
in disbelief. “I should wonder if 
there were not many fights about 
this.” 

Rufus put down his work and 
walked to the gossiper. “Old 
woman, you have an evil mind and 
a viler tongue. This is no time for 
your wild ideas.” 

The older brother came and 
flanked the crone on the other side. 
He winked at Rufus. “Now, I think 
that you’d better leave or you might 
find you need to order one of these 
burial boxes for yourself.” He made 
as if to measure her for a casket. 

The threat caused the crone to 
step aside alertly. “Don’t you dare 
say that and you with your own 


.. the 


brother almost murdered the other 
night.” She had backed up to the 
door. “This is a house of murder, 
house of murder, house of mur- 
der, house of murder,” she chanted 
as she hurried to the street. 

Rufus smiled wanly. “What a 
harridan. How would you like to 
marry someone like that?” 

“I'd murder myself before I’d be 
caught.” 

Rufus looked seriously at his 
brother. “You know, you’ve used 
that word constantly since Marcus 
was hurt.” 

“What word?” Alexander checked 
over what he had said. 

“Murder.” 

The older boy laughed bitterly. 
“I must have picked it up listening 
to father. He has it bad.” 

“Lucky for us the man 
caught and convicted.” 

“Yes,” said Alexander, “because 
I’m sure that father would have 
killed him even if he had to search 
all his life.” He looked away from 
Rufus and gazed moodily toward an 
inner room off the shop. “Maybe, 
I'd have killed him myself.” 

Rufus shuddered. “Let’s finish 
the box,” he said sadly. “This 
whole thing is morbid enough. Why 
stand here talking about murder?” 

“Maybe you forgive more easily 
than father and I,” countered Alex- 
ander. He was bitter as he talked. 
“The man who attacked Marcus was 
cruel and rotten .. .” 

“He could have been insane, too 

. or frightened.” 

Alexander banged a huge mallet 


was 





There are numerous legends, not found in 
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on the bench. “Curse him! Let him 
die, whatever he is, insane, fright- 
ened, cruel, rotten . . . let him die 
torturously until he screams for 
help as Marcus screamed.” 

“He'll die that way, believe me!” 
a third voice said. Both men 
turned to see Simon, their father. 
The muscles of his face stood tight 
and firm showing the resolution 
that lay behind the promise he had 
made. 

“You got the job!” Alexander’s 
eyes lighted brightly in anticipa- 
tion of the answer to his statement. 

“I got the job,” said Simon evenly. 
“I got the job. . .. I offered to do 
it for nothing. The Romans were 
as cheap as I was eager.” 

Rufus seemed unhappy. “It’s 
wrong for us to be cruel too.” He 
stood before Simon. “Why can’t we 
forget the whole thing. Marcus is 
not dead . . . will your revenge bring 
him health?” 

“Better he were dead than dumb 
and stiff and rigid inside.” Simon 
was trembling to control his vio- 
lence as he faced the room where 
his youngest son lay. “Better to die 
than to rot away alive!” His face 
contorted in rage. “To me, Marcus 
is dead . . . dead as if I were mourn- 
ing for him... and I am going to 
punish his murderer.” 

He slipped off his cloak and tied 
an apron about his waist. “I have 
decided on some interesting fea- 
tures for this special job,” he said. 
His tone had grown soft but it was 
yet intense. “I think that I will 
hammer hundreds of nails through 
the back of the upright beam. I'll 
make them just long enough to 
have the points come through the 
inner side. Our murderer will have 
a nice sharp bed to sag on when he 
comes to his last moments.” 

“Stop it, father!” Rufus dropped 


the work in his hand and sat down. 
“This is obscene, standing a room 
away from Marcus and plotting 
cruelty. You’re as wrong as the man 
you hate.” 

Simon was hard as he answered 
his son. “I loved Marcus more than 
anything else in the world. You 
know that.” He flung one arm to- 
ward Alexander. “Alex knows that. 
I never cheated either of you of any- 
thing, but 1 wanted Marcus to be 
more than a carpenter. I had 
dreams, Rufus... for all of you... 
but I could do nothing for you two. 
With Marcus, it was different ... 1 
could make those dreams come 
true.” 

The old man had moved to stand 
over his seated son. “That man 
robbed me, Rufus. He didn’t just 
kill your brother and murder my 
son ... he robbed me of hope.” 
Simon spat into the litter of saw- 
dust and shaving at his feet. “I 
hate, for the first time in my life... 
I hate someone... .” 

Rufus jumped to his feet and 
tore off his apron. Nails flew from 
the gaping pockets as he threw the 
canvas cloth to the table. “Then 
hate alone . . . you and Alexander 
hate.” He walked to the room where 
Marcus lay dying. 

“Don’t mind him,” said Alexan- 
der. “I'll finish the box, you start 
on the cross.” 

Simon gathered his tools in 
silence. He picked up the nails that 
had been scattered by Rufus. It was 
evident that the boy’s attitude had 
not deterred him from his plan. He 
joked about the nails. “I might as 
well pick them up because I'll need 
hundreds more for that big beam 
outside.” 

Alexander expressed surprise. 
“That beam is a monster to lift, how 
will we get it to the jailyard?” 
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Simon assured his son that it had 
all been thought out. “I shall not 
join the beam until we get to the 
hill.” He nodded in acceptance of 
Alexander’s look of approval. “I’ve 
told the Captain of the Guards that 
that is the best way to carry these 
things anyway.” 

“But how about your going to the 
hill? Will it be good for business 
to have people know you’ve been 
carpenter for an execution?” 

Simon was adamant. “I don’t 
care about people or business. . . .” 
The old man’s voice had risen 
loudly. 

“Quiet. ... Rufus will be out here 
screaming at us.” 

“Let him scream,” exclaimed the 
father in disgust. “Let me see the 
day that Rufus has a son struck 
down as Marcus was.” 

“IT don’t think Rufus will ever 
have a son.” 

The old man looked sharply at 
Alexander. The change of subject 
had distracted him from his hatred. 
“What makes you say that?” 

Alexander assured his father that 
it was nothing very important. 
“Maybe most of it was just talk. 
You know he has been friendly 
lately with John and James. . .?” 

“So? He has been friends with 
them for years,” broke in Simon. 
“You were all brought up together, 
so why does that say he won't be 
married?” 

“John and James have joined a 
new religious sect,” explained Alex- 
ander. “They are in the group that 
follow that Jesus who preached 
around here. Some of those who be- 
long to that sect promise not to 
marry.” 

“And Rufus has made this prom- 
ise?” 

“No, he hasn’t made the prom- 
ise,” replied the son, being overtly 


patient with his father. “But he is 
interested in what they do.” 

Simon snorted. “He should see 
that Jesus as I saw him earlier to- 
day.” The old man waved vaguely 
in the direction of the jail. “As I 
came from getting the commission 
for the job, some soldiers were 
dragging Rufus’s preacher toward 
the Procurator’s house. He was a 
sight my son should see.” 

Alexander voiced his curiosity. 
“I wonder what he could have done. 
I am surprised a man like that 
could get in trouble . . . what could 
he have done?” 

“You don’t have to do anything, 
Alex,” counseled the father. “All 
that is necessary is to be disliked.” 
Simon picked up his tools in prepa- 
ration for beginning his work. 
“Wasn't this Jesus a very disliked 
person?” 

“I don’t know,” said Alexander 
doubtfully. “This is the first time 
I’ve heard of anything this serious.” 

“Well, it’s his problem,” sighed 
Simon, “not mine.” He _ started 
away and paused as he reached the 
door leading to the backyard. “T’ll 
be working on my little project in 
the back and I don’t want to be 
bothered. If there are any custo- 
mers, you take care of them.” 

Simon stepped into the yard 
where an assortment of large beams 
and odd bits of lumber were 
stacked. He went directly to the 
huge piece of timber that he in- 
tended to use. 

“I think I will notch you,” he 
said, talking to the beam. “I think 
I will make neat sharp ridges from 
top to bottom so that you will cut 
and tear the shoulder of the mur- 
derer who carries you.” He paused 
in his conversation. “No,” he said, 
“I will make only one side with 
ridges, the shoulder side. The other 
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side I will rub smooth as glass so 
that a sweaty hand will slip and roll 
your weight against his head.” 

Excitedly, he bent to the task of 
notching the edge of the timber. 
Quickly he had it looking like a set 
of menacing teeth that would chew 
the flesh that might have to support 
it. Simon toiled to turn the wood 
so that he could sand the side. He 
had hardly begun when he heard 
shouts in the shop and his name 
being called. He stood up and saw 
a Roman Captain filling the door- 
way that led to the yard. 

“Is that the cross for the execu- 
tion?” asked the soldier. 

Simon nodded his head. 

“How soon can you 
ready?” 

“I told the other Captain it would 
be ready in a few days.” 

The Roman was curt. 
interested in what you 


have it 


“T am not 
told the 


other Captain,” he stated imperi- 
ously. “I was told you promised a 


” 


cross for an execution... . 

Simon interrupted. “But this is 
es 

“But this is an order,” the Cap- 
tain commanded cutting off the ex- 
planation. “I want that cross by 
eleven o’clock. Deliver it to the jail 
or you'll be in it by twelve.” The 
soldier turned to go and swung 
back. “You understand that I mean 
that, don’t you?” 

Simon slumped as he answered, 
“I understand.” 

Alexander and Rufus hurried to 
the yard as the Captain closed the 
front door. Simon was sitting on 
the beam, his head buried in his 
hands. His voice was muffled as he 
spoke. “So I must do this all over 
again tomorrow, tomorrow and the 
next day and the next until my man 
is hanged.” He stood and tried to 
set the beams together. 


Alexander stooped and helped 
him tie the thongs tightly. “How 
are we ever going to get this load to 
the Captain? We need a donkey 
and a cart and where can we bor- 
row one at this hour?” 

Simon looked at him disgustedly. 
“We will deliver it as we deliver 
anything. We can carry it.” 

“Who can carry it?” exclaimed 
Alexander in disbelief. 

“Oh, go back to your coffin,” said 
the old man. He bent over the 
wood. “I will carry it.” He raised 
the end of the beams and the weight 
buckled his knees. 

Rufus jumped toward him and 
took the huge logs out of his grip. 
“Give that to me,” he cried fiercely. 
“Ill be happy to drag this away.” 
Dexterously he knelt, juggled the 
heavy load until he had balanced 
the weight. With a herculean ef- 
fort he stood and sucked in his 
breath as the sharp edges his father 
had prepared tore into his shoulder. 
“You’ve done your job well,” he 
said, glaring at Simon. “God help 
the man who gets this.” 

Simon guided his son through the 
rear gate to the street then went 
back to the house promising him- 
self to start looking early tomorrow 
for wood exactly like the timber he 
had lost. 

He walked about the house feel- 
ing restless now that he had been 
stopped at his work. He tried to 
sit at the bedside of his dying son, 
but the sight of the fair young boy, 
rigid and helpless, maddened him. 
Simon wanted to keep his mind 
from the night of the attack in the 
alley near their home. He didn’t 
want to hear again those screams 
for help. He didn’t want the picture 
of the hulking robber mercilessly 
pounding a child in the dust to get 
a few pennies. 
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A few pennies . ..? Simon 
jumped quickly to his feet. He had 
forgotten to tell Rufus to collect for 
this cross and explain to the Cap- 
tain the change of plans. He took 
his cloak and slipped it on. 

Alexander looked up as his father 
passed through the shop. “Where 
are you going?” 

“God help us all if we don’t get a 
little money for the good timber 
that’s in that beam,” said Simon. “I 
forgot to tell Rufus to get paid for 
it.” He laughed sarcastically. “I do 
not want to get a reputation for 
supplying free wood for criminal 
executions. If justice is to be paid, 
I don’t see why we shouldn’t be 
too.” 

The door banged behind him and 
he hastened up the street. Simon 
looked up as his ears caught the 
faint sound of cheering. It became 
louder as he followed its direction. 


The carpenter crossed through back 
lanes, cut across yards and came 
suddenly out on the thoroughfare. 
The artery was jammed with people. 

The noise they made could have 
meant a holiday, but the tone was 


not festive. Simon could hear 
plainly jeers and curses, insults and 
obscenity. He stopped, shaken by 
the atmosphere of madness that 
seemed to swirl about the crowd. 

He turned and looked for a pos- 
sible escape but the throng had 
backed toward him as if they were 
being pushed by some slow crawl- 
ing foree. The retreating lines 
reached him and broke around him. 

Simon screamed wildly at what 
he saw. 

There in the dust, dirt and blood 
clotting his hair and beard, lay 
Rufus. His tunic was tattered be- 
yond repair. Gaping rents in the 
cloth showed a shoulder savagely 
cut to the bone by the edges of the 


cross. A man as badly wounded and 
tattered was weakly stooping to 
raise the young man to his feet. 
Soldiers on each side of this help- 
less tableau rained a constant lash 
on the sorry figures. 

Simon ran to his son, oblivious 
of the leaden weighted whips that 
stung and tore across his face. The 
father fell to his knees and looked 
across at the beaten man who was 
working to lift Rufus. Simon recog- 
nized the man whom he had seen 
earlier that day. 

For a moment, Simon stared into 
the face of Jesus. He could never 
remember later if the lips moved or 
if words had been spoken. Yet for 
his lifetime, he swore that he heard 
at that moment the simple message, 
“Vengeance is mine.” 

The soldiers moved in swiftly to 
break up the delay. Two of them 
pushed the beam aside while a third 
commanded some women in the 
crowd to attend to Rufus. 

The Roman who had come for the 
cross recognized Simon. “You, car- 
penter,” he shouted angrily, “you 
made this impossible thing, now get 
under it and carry it.” 

Simon crumbled as the guards 
dropped the cross on his shoulder. 
A whip landing squarely across his 
back made him lurch forward 
crazily. Within a few feet of his 
start, Simon fell jarringly to the 
ground, the teeth in the wood shred- 
ding his flesh. 

Simon never remembered much 
about that journey. He recalled that 
he had made Golgotha, that was all. 
That... and the lesson of the three 
words Jesus had somehow put in 
his heart. Vengeance is mine... . 
says the Lord. . . . Simon remem- 
bered that lesson about the futility 
of revenge. Even when Marcus 
died, Simon remembered his lesson. 





A Non-Catholic in a 


Catholic School 


by ELIZABETH SARGEANT 


Youvannay my eldest daughter 
brought home from her music les- 
son a parcel of back numbers of 
THe CATHOLIC WorRLD. One of the 
Ursuline Sisters at the local convent 
where she takes her music lessons, 
knowing that I am interested in 
Catholic periodicals, had sent them 
to me. In the first one I opened I 
found an article by Mrs. Mollie E. 
Brown called “Non-Catholic Chil- 
dren in Catholic Schools” and I felt 
impelled to write my reply as one 
of the non-Catholic children who 
had attended a Catholic school. 


A: the age of sixteen my Mother 
had left high school and was busily 
engaged in writing children’s stories 
for an English weekly. A rich aunt 
recognized her talent and felt that 
she needed encouragement. She 
straightway offered to send Mother, 
the child of Unitarian parents, away 
to the boarding school, run by Ursu- 
lines at Thildonck in Belgium, to 
which her own daughter had been 
sent. Mother was packed off to 
school with vague misgivings on my 
grandparents’ part. Grandfather ac- 
tually had the temerity to speak to 
a nun he met on a street car. He 
told the nun that his daughter was 
being educated in a Catholic school 


and that he did not like it at all. 

“Don’t worry,” was the calm but 
somehow disturbing reply, “she 
won't go to hell any quicker from 
a Catholic school than from any 
other.” 

With a feeling that he had been 
foolish to speak Grandfather settled 
back and let things take their 
course. 


Fen a long time after her return 
from school Mother wanted to be- 
come a Catholic but her parents re- 
fused to give their consent so that, 
unless she wanted to break with 
them completely, Mother had to 
wait until she was twenty-one be- 
fore making a move. Meanwhile 
she attended the Unitarian Services 





In our issue of March, 1949, we carried an 
article, “Non-Catholic Children in Catholic 
Schools” in which the author, Mrs. Mollie 
E. Brown reasoned against that prevailing 
practice. But here is the reverse of the 
medal — where one of those non-Catholic 
children, by revealing facts in her own life, 
offers persuasive arguments for allowing 
Protestant children to attend Catholic 
schools. Elizabeth (Mrs. Leslie) Sargeant 
has written extensively for papers in Eng- 
land and Canada. She is now engaged on a 
book about the boarding school at Thil- 
donck, in Belgium, which she attended as 


a child. 
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with her family and paid surrepti- 
tious visits to a Catholic church 
whenever she was near one. Even- 
tually she was instrumental in her 
parents becoming Anglicans and be- 
ing Confirmed in the Anglican 
Church. 

Not long after Mother was 
twenty-one, religion was relegated 
to the background. She met and 
married secretly in “The Old Meet- 
ing Church” (yet another Protestant 
sect) my Anglican father, a well-to- 
do writer who was considered, and 
rightly so as it was eventually 
proved, to be unstable by Mother’s 
people. 

A year later I was born, another 
year later my brother arrived and 
then Father was called up, for the 
First World War was in full swing. 
He was demobilized in Turkey and 
never returned home. Mother could 
have married again but her convent 
education had instilled in her a hor- 
ror of divoree. There never was a 
divorce in spite of later efforts on 
my Father’s part to persuade 
Mother to give him one. 


A: the age of fourteen I was ex- 
pelled from King Edward’s Gram- 


mar School. I was a self-willed, 
headstrong girl who led others into 
mischief and disrupted studies. 
Finally, the Maths Mistress would 
tolerate it no longer. I loathed 
maths and to the delight of my fel- 
low students would set off an argu- 
ment at the beginning of every math 
lesson: “2 multiplied by 0 must 
equal 2 as the 2 is unchanged,” I 
stubbornly argued. This was good 
for at least half an hour’s explana- 
tion and soon became routine. 

In despair Mother sent me away 
to Thildonck to school, for the very 
reasons Mrs. Mollie E. Brown men- 
tions in her article. A Catholic edu- 
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cation would turn a hoyden into a 
young lady. This is a fact that Prot- 
estants know to be true and one 
which has caused even Anglican 
ministers to send their daughters to 
convents, only to lead to the con- 
version of the child. Before I left 
England I was Confirmed in order 
to help me withstand any attempts 
to convert me. 


Donne my first term I argued con- 
tinually about the Mass (the one 
oblation of Himself once offered, 
was my focal point) with the aid of 
an Anglican Book of Common 
Prayer which I had smuggled in. I 
was finally discovered but long be- 
fore that my arguments had become 
transparent. I was confused and 
already well on the way to Rome. | 
had gone to school full of ideas of 
the Catholic Church as the Scarlet 
Woman and with queer notions of 
Black Masses and witchcraft and 
was daily expecting the nuns to try 
to convert me. I was ready for them 
and had my arguments all stocked 
up as ammunition but, alas, none 
approached me. 

After the long summer holidays, 
I settled down to loving school and 
drawing nearer and nearer to the 
Church. I looked forward to Mass 
and Benediction as part of my daily 
life. Advent with Mére M. Angele’s 
beautiful voice reading the immor- 
tal words, “Drop dew, ye heavens, 
from above, and let the clouds rain 
the Just One,” moved me as I 
had never been moved before. By 
Easter, when my family came to 
visit me and take me out for the 
holiday to stay with them in Bruges, 
I could only feel impatience and dis- 
appointment that I was to miss the 
Altar of Repose and Mass on Easter 
Sunday. 

As it turned out we went to Com- 





munion at the Anglican Church in 
Bruges and afterward to Mass in 
Notre Dame in Bruges. I wanted 
nothing but to become a Catholic. | 
left the school in a hurry after that 
holiday, having made the fatal mis- 
take of pleading to be allowed to 
join the Catholic Church. I was not 
alone in my haste. Renée, a friend 
of mine, was hurriedly removed to 
be sent to an Anglican school in 
England and yet I can with all hon- 
esty say that no one approached me 
or made a move to convert me. 


Wauen I returned home, my life 
followed the pattern of my Moth- 
er’s. By that time the whole family 
had joined the Anglican Church. I 
attended the Communion Service 
only because it reminded me of the 
Mass. Then I met my husband. He 
appeared to belong to no Church at 
all. I persuaded him to be Con- 
firmed so that he too could come to 
Communion and so we began our 
life together. 

When my first daughter was 
nearly four years old, I sent her 
daily to kindergarten at a Catholic 
convent. Then my spiritual troubles 
began in real earnest. I had already 
discovered that my husband had, 
he thought, been baptized a Catho- 
lic. His Mother, an Irish girl from 
Killarney, had married a Protestant. 
The six children were baptized but 
his Mother had died when he, the 
youngest child, was nine years old 
and his Father had married again. 
His Father hated priests and any- 
thing to do with Catholicism and, 
for want of encouragement, the 
children gradually left the Church, 
attending any place of worship as 
the spirit moved them, even at one 
time, the Salvation Army Citadel. 

When my daughter Harriet be- 
gan kindergarten I began to lie 
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awake nights worrying about re- 
ligion. It got so bad that I spoke to 
the Anglican minister about it. I 
told him I thought the nuns at Har- 
riet’s school must be praying for 
my conversion. He scoffed at the 
idea and told me not to be supersti- 
tious. Harriet stayed at school and 
I went on worrying. 


M, husband, a contractor, was 
asked to build a private chapel by 
a wealthy Catholic family. This was 
instrumental in bringing us once 
more face to face with Catholicism. 
We occasionally attended Mass and 
Benediction but by this time my 
husband was sidesman in the Angli- 
can Church. We were invited to a 
meeting of the Anglican Church 
Council called to explore ways of 
reviving the waning Anglican Faith 
and filling the empty churches. 
This was in 1946, by which time 
people in England were becoming 
increasingly aware of Catholicism. 
Processions in the streets might 
embarrass the average Englishman 
unused to any display of religious 
fervor but the English children 
clamored to watch the Corpus 
Christi processions and it was felt 
in the Anglican Church that some- 
thing must be done to turn the chil- 
dren toward the Anglican Church. 
Whatever idea was put forward to 
revive the Church was vetoed im- 
mediately by the older people on the 
council. It was like bucking a brick 
wall and since that meeting I have 
always felt sorry for the United 
Nations’ representatives when con- 
fronted with the Russian veto. We 
never attended another meeting, it 
was too depressing and frustrating. 


Sx months later we had left Eng- 
land and were living in Canada. 
Here, when I realized that we were 
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only quarreling over religion, I de- 
cided to forget Catholicism com- 
pletely and settle down to being a 
good Anglican. This proved an im- 
possibility. The first Sunday we 
were in Toronto we started out to 
go to Communion at the nearby 
Anglican church, only to find the 
church locked. The Rector had died 
a day or two before and no substi- 
tute had been found. Newly arrived, 
naturally we had not heard of his 
death and were upset over missing 
Communion. I took the opportunity 
of attending Mass, taking my eldest 
daughter. 

It was as though we were never 
to escape Catholicism. Our first 
friends in Canada turned out to be 
Irish Catholics who introduced us 
to Midland and the Martyrs Shrine. 
We discovered, quite by accident, 
some months later, Mary Lake at 
King, which proved to be a Catho- 
lic Shrine of Our Lady of Grace. We 
moved out of Toronto, further 
north and, in an effort to stop dis- 
sension in the house, once again | 
decided to forget Catholicism and to 
attend the Anglican church. 


0, the Saturday of our arrival in 
the village we walked up to the 
lovely church, the oldest Anglican 
church in Ontario, and were told 
there was to be a Communion Serv- 
ice next day. Next morning, how- 


ever, when we arrived we found 
ourselves once more locked out. 
This time, because of the summer 
holiday Communion Services were 
temporarily suspended. While we 
lived in this village we had to pass 
the Catholic Church on the way to 
the Post Office. I never could go by 
a Catholic Church without entering 
so that a daily visit soon became a 
habit with the children and me. 
Later it became daily Mass, never 
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on Sunday though, as this might 
have meant arguments at home. 


A YEAR or two later we moved to 
Bradford, where we now live. I took 
Francesca, my youngest daughter, 
to register at a kindergarten I had 
heard of in the Ursuline Convent. I 
had the two older children with me 
too, and mentioned that I was tak- 
ing them to register at the public 
school, adding that I wished I could 
send them to the Catholic school. 
“And why not?” Mother M. There- 
sita said, “our school has only been 
opened for a year and I am sure 
some arrangement can be made.” 

The nuns took my three little 
girls and six months later Mother 
M. Bernice who was instructing the 
other children for their First Com- 
munion approached my husband 
about ours. He had been quite firm 
with me on the subject, and Mother 
Bernice told me afterward that she 
never knew what prompted her to 
speak to him but speak she did and, 
instead of turning on her as we all 
would have expected my husband 
to do, he agreed to allow Harriet 
and Solace to be baptized. I had to 
ask virtual strangers to be god- 
mothers to my daughters and in that 
way I made my first Catholic friends 
in Bradford. We had three days be- 
fore First Communion. Father Mc- 
Ginn drove Harriet and my Mother 
into Toronto so that they could buy 
white dresses for the children. 
Father McGinn told my husband he 
expected to see him in church that 
Sunday and we all attended Mass 
and heard Harriet lead the children 
in their prayers before their First 
Holy Communion. 

Last year it was my youngest 
daughter Francesca’s turn. Mother 
Columba bearded the lion this time 
and received his consent. Now 
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there remain Sammy, my youngest 
child and only son, my husband, 
my Mother and me to be baptized as 
I am sure will eventually happen. 


Meaanwuns life goes on far from 
smoothly in the house as far as re- 
ligion is concerned, although on all 
other subjects we are a_ happy 
united family. The slightest upset 
at school is put doy. to “too much 
of this religious nonsense” by my 
husband. He still remains adamant 
in his refusal either to allow me to 
join the Church or join himself and 
swears that his son will never be a 
Catholic. But I know that the 
prayers of the Ursuline Sisters will 
be answered and that we shall soon 
be a household united in faith as in 
other matters. 

Had my Mother not been a non- 
Catholic in a Catholic school my 
parents would have been divorced 
and I might never have gone to 
Thildonck. Without my education 
at Thildonck my three children 
might never have become Catholic. 
Because of the influence of the 
Ursuline nuns in our lives, four 
more of our family, to say nothing 
of the interested cousins and aunts, 
may be led into the Church, so that 


despite the disturbing influences 
mentioned by Mollie E. Brown 
(March, 1949) I am sure it is wise 
of Mother Church to welcome in her 
schools all children regardless of 
creed or color. Anything worth 
having is worth struggling for and 
perhaps all those people Mrs. Brown 
mentioned are still thankful they 
were educated in a Catholic school 
and that in times of stress they have 
something solid to grasp in the way 
of Faith. 

If it takes me another twenty-five 
years to become a Catholic (it’s 
taken nearly that long already) it 
will still be worth while to me. 
Meanwhile I am able to attend Mass 
with all the children (for Sammy is 
allowed to come to church, too) on 
Sundays, to visit Mary Lake, the 
Martyrs Shrine, to attend Holy Hour 
on the C. N. E. grounds in Toronto 
and the Marian Year Pageant en 
famille, and to send three of my 
children to Catholic schools. Sammy 
is still too young for school. 

I know that I can never do enough 
for the Ursuline Sisters in Bradford 
and at Thildonck to repay them for 
their prayers and spiritual help. 
My life would be a very barren one 
without the Catholic Church. 





India's 
First 
Cardinal 


by Jerome D'Souza, S.J. 


0, Sunday, February 15, 1953, the city of 
Bombay, Urbs Prima in Indiis, as its citi- 
zens proudly call it, witnessed a remark- 
able demonstration. All through the after- 
noon people from every quarter of the city 
streamed toward the biggest sports stadium 
in Bombay, and filled the vast galleries and 
the thousands of chairs in the enclosure. 
Crowding from all sides, sitting or stand- 
ing, they could not have been less than 
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75,000 and might well have been 
100,000. They belonged to every 
race and community of that highly 
cosmopolitan city, Hindus, Mos- 
lems, and Christians, Parsees, Jains, 
and Sikhs, each in their picturesque 
costume—the men in the bewilder- 
ing variety of garments peculiar to 
India, and the women for the most 
part in brilliantly colored saris but 
draped in the manner special to 
-ach community. 

They had gathered there to wel- 
come the first Indian to become a 
member of the Sacred College, 
Valerian Cardinal Gracias, Arch- 
bishop of Bombay. The entire city 
of Bombay without distinction of 
race and religion had taken this 
nomination as an honor to their city 
and India, and wished to show their 
joy in no uncertain manner. Punc- 
tually at 6 P. M. the Cardinal, 
dressed in his brilliant scarlet 
robes, entered the stadium accom- 
panied by the Governor of the State, 
Mr. Mangaldas Pakvasa, and the 
Chief Minister, Mr. Moraji Desai. 
Greeted by a thundering ovation he 
ascended the magnificently deco- 
rated estrade, where over thirty 
Archbishops and Bishops from all 
over India, Judges of the High 
Court, Members of the State Cabi- 
net, and leading public men of Bom- 
bay were standing up to receive 
him. 

Thereafter, representatives of 
every group expressed their deep 
appreciation of the action of the 
Holy Father in raising their Arch- 
bishop to the Cardinalate. There 
was one common note in their 
speeches: the elevation was an 
honor not only to the Catholic 
Church in India but to India her- 
self. It was also an honor richly 
deserved by a great and respected 
personality, one who had endeared 


himself to all communities not only 
by his spirituality but also by his 
patriotism, his sympathy, his de- 
votion to the interests of all. The 
Cardinal responded with a moving 
discourse revealing a sensitive ap- 
preciation of the magnificent dem- 
onstration of which he was the 
object and renewing publicly his 
dedication to the service of others. 

The spirit which inspired this 
and other demonstrations in Bom- 
bay was apparent a few days later 
in New Delhi also, where the Cardi- 
nal had gone to meet the President 
of the Republic, the Prime Minister 
and other leaders. There were re- 
ceptions where he received the 
congratulations of Ministers and 
members of Parliament. The Prime 
Minister, Mr. Nehru, gave a lunch- 
eon party in his honor. Everywhere 
he was made to feel that though 
India was a secular state, she was 
proud of the fact that one of her 
sons had entered the Senate of the 
Catholic Church. 


| Paes GRACIAS was born in 
Karachi in October, 1900, the only 
child of parents who had come from 
Goa and settled in what was still a 
part of India but destined subse- 
quently to become the capital of 


Pakistan. They were poor in the 
things of world, but pious and God 
fearing. Valerian lost his father at 
the age of three and was brought up 
by his profoundly Christian mother 





Father Jerome D’Souza, S.J., writes with 
enthusiasm and pride of his country’s first 
Cardinal—Valerian Gracias. A man of deep 
spirituality and an able administrator, His 
Eminence, says Father D’Souza, is in every 
way fitted to be the leader of the Church in 
India today. Father D’Souza, director of the 
Institute of Social Order, Poona, India, has 
inaugurated a health insurance program, 
said to be the first of its kind in the country. 
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who gave her only child to the 
priesthood and who has left on the 
mind of the future Cardinal an in- 
effaceable stamp. Nothing has been 
so touching in the speeches of the 
Cardinal than his frequent and 
moving references to this mother. 
Valerian received his secondary 
education in St. Patrick’s High 
School, Karachi. He made his eccle- 
siastical studies in St. Joseph’s 
Seminary at Mangalore, and the 
Papal Seminary at Kandy in Ceylon. 
He had an exceptionally brilliant 
record as student; he won his doc- 
torate in theology magna cum laude, 
with the highest honors. 

After this he was sent to Rome 
for a period of further study. He 
left for Rome in 1927 and studied in 
the Gregorian University for two 
years. Here, too, he distinguished 
himself as an earnest and very hard 
working student who read widely 
and met frequently his distin- 
guished Masters. Father Gracias 
had chosen Dogmatic Theology for 
his Magisterium, and the Gregorian 
had at this time as Professors of 
Theology and Scripture men of the 
caliber of Father De la Taille, 
Father D’Ales, Father Bea, Father 
Vermeersch and the well-known 
American Father Bouscaren. After 
two years Father Gracias secured 
his Doctorate, again with great 
credit. 


0. his return to India in 1929, 


Archbishop Lima who had _suc- 
ceeded Archbishop Goodier, ap- 
pointed him his personal Secretary 
and initiated him into the compli- 
cated administration of his great 
archdiocese. But this work did not 
exhaust the energy or satisfy the 
zeal of Father Gracias. He took up 
the direction of the Catholie Stu- 
dents’ Union of Bombay, an organ- 


ization of University students who 
attended Catholic institutions like 
the great St. Xavier’s College, as 
well as many Government Colleges 
affiliated to the University of Bom- 
bay. There is no doubt that this 
Union which he directed with strik- 
ing success during several years 
strengthened the foundations of the 
lay apostolate in Bombay and 
helped to form a group of active and 
enlightened laymen who today play 
an important role in the Catholic 
and civic life of Bombay. Bombay 
has about 100,000 Catholics in over 
twenty well-organized parishes, ad- 
mirably served by hundreds of ex- 
cellent schools, convents, and many 
varieties of charitable and social 
works. Soon Father Gracias was to 
be brought more intimately into 
contact with this fervent Catholic 
community. He was appointed 
Rector of the Cathedral. 

The Cathedral Parish of the Holy 
Name is a typical Bombay parish 
made up of people of all races and 
communities, European and _ In- 
dian. It has a reputation for the 
beauty of its services, and the num- 
ber and fervor of the pious exercises 
which it conducts. The crowded 
church services on Sundays and 
holydays in the Cathedral parish as 
in other Bombay parishes, give to 
many parts of this Indian city the 
appearance of a Catholic town. 
During the war years, soldiers and 
officers of all the allied forces at- 
tended Holy Name Church in large 
numbers. They found in Father 
Gracias a pastor of wide culture and 
sympathy, and in the Cathedral it- 
self a religious atmosphere deeply 
satisfying to their exiled spirits. 


Bice. JOACHIM LIMA died in 1937. 
By an agreement between Portugal 
and the Holy See, Bombay was to 
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have alternately a Portuguese and 
an Englishman as Archbishop. This 
was a relic of the “Padroado” or 
Patronage of the Church accorded 
by the Holy See to Portugal in the 
sixteenth century, in view of her 
outstanding services to the spread- 
ing of the Faith in the East. Accord- 
ingly, in the following year Arch- 
bishop Roberts, an English Jesuit, 
was consecrated Archbishop of 
Bombay. This able and farsighted 
man realized from the very outset 
that an arrangement by which Bom- 
bay was to have non-Indian Arch- 
bishops could not last. The na- 
tionalist movement was sweeping 
every element cf Indian life into its 
train. The days of British political 
supremacy were numbered. In other 
parts of the subcontinent the In- 
dianization of the Church was pro- 
ceeding rapidly. There were over a 
dozen Indian Bishops and Arch- 
bishops. Msgr. Roberts wanted to 
prepare a man to step into his place 
as early as possible. In 1946 Father 
Gracias was chosen as Auxiliary to 
the Archbishop. He was conse- 
crated by Archbishop Roberts be- 
fore a great congregation of the 
Catholics of Bombay who were 
deeply gratified by this choice of an 
Indian, the first to be so chosen, to 
help rule over them. They knew 
very well that this man on whom 
destiny had set its mark was not 
going to remain very long “Titular 
Bishop of Tannis” under which title 
he was consecrated. 


Sem after the consecration of 
his Auxiliary, Archbishop Roberts 
left the management of the See al- 
most entirely in his hands and spent 
his time in England developing the 
Apostolate of the Sea in which he 
had taken the keenest interest for 
several years. A little later, in 1947, 


India secured her political inde- 
pendence. The nationalist Govern- 
ment quickly established diplo- 
matic relations with the Holy See 
and Archbishop L. Kierkels came to 
New Delhi as Papal Internuncio. 
The Foreign Ministry of the Gov- 
ernment of India lost no time in 
informing the Holy See and the 
Government of Portugal that an 
agreement which gave the right of 
ecclesiastical patronage in Indian 
territory to a foreign power and 
which excluded Indians from cer- 
tain high ecclesiastical dignities was 
not acceptable to India. Portugal 
fully understood the exigencies of 
the changed situation in India. In 
1950 a new agreement between 
Portugal and the Holy See was 
signed by which the Padroado was 
abolished. Thereupon Msgr. Rob- 
erts resigned his archbishopric and 
Bishop Gracias became in name and 
in reality the first Indian Arch- 
bishop of Bombay. 


No one describing the drama of 
the rise of Cardinal Gracias to his 
present unique position should fail 
to pay homage to the profoundly 


Christian spirit which animated 
Archbishop Roberts in the part 
which he played in it. With rare 
magnanimity he accepted with re- 
gard to his successor the role of 
John the Baptist: “He must in- 
crease and I must decrease.” When 
the news of the Cardinalate was 
flashed across the world, Arch- 
bishop Roberts was among the first 
to offer his congratulations. In a 
warm tribute in The Tablet of Lon- 
don he hailed the Cardinal as a new 
“Light from the East.” Indian 
Catholics will remember with grati- 
tude this great-hearted English 
gentleman, and wish him well. 

The announcement of the eleva- 
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tion of Archbishop Gracias to the 
Cardinalate came in circumstances 
which gave it added significance. 
Down in South India, in the city of 
Ernakulam on the Malabar coast 
where St. Thomas the Apostle had 
preached and established the Faith, 
and where St. Francis Xavier had 
later labored and baptized many 
thousands, a great concourse of 
Catholics—prelates, priests and lay- 
men—had gathered together to cele- 
brate the nineteenth centenary of 
the arrival of St. Thomas and the 
fourth centenary of the death of St. 
Francis Xavier. It was an impres- 
sive manifestation of Catholic faith 
and piety which had brought to- 
gether over half a million Catholics, 
with the Papal Legate, Cardinal 
Gilroy, at their head. To this gath- 
ering, already tense with emotion, 
in the last days of December, was 
flashed the news that the Holy 
Father had raised Archbishop 
Gracias to the sacred purple. The 
joy of Catholic India was un- 
bounded. The centenary celebra- 
tions were changed, on the last day, 
into an occasion for congratulating 
the new Cardinal and of affirming 
the attachment of the entire Catho- 
lic community of India to his per- 
son. 


C nen, GRACIAS is indeed in 
every way fitted to be the leader of 
the Church in India. First and fore- 
most he is a man of deep spirituality 
who has built his life on the founda- 
tion of faith and humility. Spiritual 
realities, and spiritual activities,— 
his Mass, his preaching, his prayer, 
and other ministrations, — have 
counted more for him than all the 
glitter of external activity. A deep 
love of the poor has ever marked 
his dealings with men. He never 
hesitates to refer to his humble be- 


ginnings, never misses an opportu- 
nity to evoke the memory of his 
mother whose picture is always on 
his table. The first public act which 
he performed after his return to 
Bombay from Rome was assist- 
ing at a feeding of the poor ar- 
ranged in his honor. There he spoke 
to the humble folk in their homely 
Konkani language, told them that 
he too was the child of a poor fam- 
ily, and assured them that his heart 
would always be with the poor of 
his Archdiocese. 


Tue Cardinal’s unaffected piety is 
based upon a deep understanding 
of the Faith and the bearings of 
Catholic doctrine on the problems 
of the modern world. We have seen 
that he showed exceptional bril- 
liance as a student of theology. He 
has read widely on religious and 
pastoral questions not only in Eng- 
lish and Latin, but in French, Ital- 
ian and German. He is a careful and 
polished writer. A series of articles 
by him on “The Vatican and Inter- 
national Policy” has been published 
under that title; and another series 
showing his interest in the prob- 
lems of family life and domestic up- 
bringing appeared under the title 
“Heaven and Home.” 

The Cardinal is a fluent and 
powerful speaker who quickly gains 
and holds the attention of his hear- 
ers. Over six feet in height, with 
strong clear-cut features, thick 
black hair now streaked with gray, 
he draws the eyes of all by his easy 
yet dignified bearing. He has a 
grave, ringing voice which carries 
far, and careful, well-controlled 
gestures. He was always greatly in 
demand as a preacher and public 
speaker. Students filled the halls 
when he was scheduled to speak. 
In Rome in 1950, at a Congress of 
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Catholic Action, he was regarded as 
the most impressive speaker among 
all those who addressed the gath- 
ering. 

Though gifted with considerable 
facility in writing and speaking, 
the Cardinal is a great worker who 
leaves little to improvisation. He 
studies each problem carefully and 
spends much time in writing and 
rewriting his speeches and articles. 
The same thoroughness marks his 
handling of practical problems. He 
is never hurried, never impulsive. 
He consults freely those around him 
and reflects long before making up 
his mind. This explains his great 
success in administering a difficult 
diocese like Bombay bristling with 
personal and practical problems of 
all kinds. 


Tue underlying cause of his suc- 
cess in dealing with men is this 
breadth of view and his deep hu- 
man sympathy. Cardinal Gracias 
knows how to put himself in the 
place of the least of his priests and 
people. He has an instinctive real- 
ization of the reaction which his 
words and decisions will provoke. 
In his letters, his speeches, his pub- 
lic statements, his representations 
to Government or public bodies, he 
is careful to avoid the rigid doctri- 
naire approach and is ever anxious 
to gain the heart and mind of the 
persons with whom he has to deal. 

Though a patriotic Indian, he is 
the least exclusive of men, the 
friend and sympathetic counselor 
of every European or American who 
comes to him, thoroughly under- 
standing the difficulties which for- 
eigners are likely to experience in 
the social and political setting of 
present-day India. This pride and 
ornament of the secular clergy has 
filled his Archdiocese with religious 


congregations of men and women 
and has given them every encour- 
agement and help to develop their 
work in his territory. Himself a 
student of the Jesuits all through his 
career, in Karachi, in Mangalore, in 
Kandy, in Rome, he makes no secret 
of his gratitude to the Society. 
When he went to Rome to receive 
the Cardinal’s hat he stayed at the 
headquarters of the Jesuit Order. 
But there is nothing exclusive in 
this attachment. Salesians, Fran- 
ciscans, Redemptorists work in his 
Archdiocese. As for women’s con- 
gregations, there must be over 
thirty of them in his territory, more 
than in any other diocese of India. 

With all his gravity and devotion 
to work, the Cardinal remains thor- 
oughly human, with a very keen 
sense of humor. He was fond of 
games as a young man and as a 
seminarian was an excellent hockey 
player. People sought his company 
because of his gaiety and love of 
fun. Even today he tells a laugh- 
able story with a boyish gleam in 
his eyes. When companions of 
his seminary days, priests or prel- 
ates, sit at his table, the talk is 
lively and gay. In all circumstances 
Cardinal Gracias gives the impres- 
sion of spontaneous goodness and 
natural vivacity controlled but not 
crushed by sure self-mastery and 
unfailing poise. 


H.. will need all these natural 
gifts and acquired qualities during 
the coming years when he will be 
the unquestioned leader and spokes- 


man of the Church in_ India. 
Though a secular state, India is 
pledged to schemes of social reform 
which will affect religious groups, 
as in fact the abolition of Untouch- 
ability has already affected the 
Hindus. There are measures of leg- 
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islation in various parts of India 
already passed or to be passed af- 
fecting the administration of prop- 
erty by religious bodies. Some of 
these measures, while not primar- 
ily directed at the Catholic Church, 
cannot but affect her. Then again, 
though India is politically inde- 
pendent, the Church in India needs 
assistance from beyond the seas, 
from Europe and America, assist- 
ance in men and in _ resources. 
While there is the fullest tolerance 
and freedom of religion, will there 


be equal freedom for foreign mis- 
sionaries to enter India? Difficul- 
ties on this score have already risen. 
The Cardinal will have to play a 
great part, along with the Papal 
Internuncio in negotiating with 
Government, so as to ensure full 
freedom for the Church in these 
matters. Catholics in India are con- 
fident that in Cardinal Gracias they 
have a leader who will help to 
secure for the Church freedom of 
action, and a new era of pros- 
perity. 


April 


by ETHEL BARNETT DeVITO 


SUDDENLY 


Her perfume drifts 
Across a softer breeze 
And she is here 

And everywhere 

Peeping behind the trees, 


Running across 


The meadows 


With her misty veils afloat, 


With silver 


Laughter echoed 
In a saucy robin’s note 


Hurrying through 


The orchards 


On her emerald-sandaled toes 
With leaf and blossom 


Flowering 


Everywhere she goes. 











“Mixed Marriages” 
through Spanish Eyes 


by STEPHEN A. 


Prox reports coming out of the 
United States about weddings in 
Spain, that is, “mixed marriages,” 
one would think that there is a dark 
conspiracy among the Spaniards to 
despoil Americans of their constitu- 
tional rights for a mess of pottage. 
That is the obvious impression gath- 
ered from newspaper accounts. 
There also seems to be reflected a 
fear that non-Catholics will be 
stealthily absorbed — mysteriously 
swallowed up—-into the stream of 
Spain’s everyday Catholic life. An- 
other scent wafted into Spain by 
the literary winds from across the 
Atlantic is that Spain fears the “en- 
tering wedge of Protestantism.” 
Consequently, Spain is throwing up 
roadblocks, making excessive de- 
mands and, in general, refusing to 
be amenable to reason. 

The reply to these crisscross cur- 
rents of opinion is that not a single 
echo of them finds its origin within 
the interior of this gracious Spanish 
land. The noise comes from the ex- 
terior. No nefarious ideas are being 
hatched here. There is no justifiable 
cause for alarm. But one can hardly 
blame Spain for rising to its own 
defense if the peep of critical 
“chicks” is dinned into her ears. 
Much as the country earnestly de- 


JANTO, O.F.M. 


sires harmonious relations with the 
United States of America, it will not 
remain passively patient to vitu- 
peration and calumny. Spain will 


strike back fiercely at erroneous no- 
tions or unjust criticism. There is 
iron in Spanish blood. 


Auunstaative details do not 
effect the inner core, the essence of 
a “mixed marriage,” which is basi- 
cally the same everywhere in the 
world, whether it occurs in Japan 
or the Union of South Africa. There 
is no new angle on a “mixed mar- 
riage” merely and solely because it 
takes place in Spain. Administra- 
tive details, set up by the mutual 
consent of the United States and 
Spain, that govern weddings, and 
numerous other aspects, are an in- 
evitability growing out of the sta- 
tioning of American personnel on 





A quiet reading of Stephen A. Janto’s 
article should check those alarmists, fearful 
lest the wily Spaniards are out to despoil 
Americans of their constitutional rights. 
Father Janto, O.F.M., was ordained in New 
York in May, 1939. He was a military Chap- 
lain serving in the Pacific for seven years, 
including some months in Korea. He has an 
M.A. degree from the University of Texas 
and a Ph.D. from the University of Madrid. 
He is in Spain at the present time. 
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Spanish soil. Spain is the host coun- 
try; the United States, the guest 
country. The guest is most wel- 
come and is treated with strict fair- 
ness, courtesy and hospitality. But 
Spain will not be silent in the face 
of brutal comment that casts her in 
the role of a violator of the inner 
sanctuary of the American hearth 
or of a beggar who has stolen into 
the American pantry. Let there be 
no mistake about the sensitivity of 
Spain for hers is not the hard skin 
of the bear. She enters another’s 
dining room only by invitation. She 
is refined. She speaks plainly and 
has no intent to deceive. 


Tue number of “mixed mar- 
riages” that will take place will be 
extremely low. To begin with the 
total number of Americans now sta- 
tioned or te be stationed here will 
be relatively small. Even 5,000 ap- 
pears to be a large number. Be that 
as it may, Spain is desirous of uti- 
lizing its own manpower to the full- 
est extent and consequently Ameri- 
can manpower will be kept to the 
most feasible minimum. Moreover, 
a goodly percentage of arriving 
Americans are already married. An- 
other portion, by the law of aver- 
ages, simply will not marry abroad. 
Some do not get married either at 
home or abroad and a certain per- 
centage will not give a “mixed mar- 
riage” a thought. When al’ is said 
and done, “mixed marriages” will 
be practically negligible, and posi- 
tively nothing in comparison, for 
example, to German, English, 
French and Japanese “mixed mar- 
riages.”” The loud outcry in respect 
to this most harmless of all the 
phases of Spanish-American rela- 
tions adds up to a tempest in a tea- 
pot. The most difficult phase, un- 
doubtedly, was the clearing of the 


way by Uncle Sam to get his mili- 
tary stationed here in the first place. 


‘Tne “Quarrel of Consciences” is 
more theoretical than real. When 
a Catholic and a non-Catholic de- 
cide to marry, they have, as a rule, 
already come to definite decisions in 
regard to the religious aspect. While 
Catholics genuinely respect the re- 
ligious tenets of sects and denomi- 
nations, of Judaism, Mohammedan- 
ism and Paganism, they carry with 
them the conviction that theirs is 
the true Faith and with no apologies 
for the belief. They do not hold, as 
do the Bahai, for instance, that one 
religion is as good as another. The 
person who keeps to that frame of 
mind does no violence to his con- 
science when espousing another re- 
ligion, or when agreeing to meet a 
few fundamental conditions that 
satisfy the Catholic conscience in 
the married state. If both parties 
agree to a “mixed marriage” there 
is agreement and therefore no 
“quarrel”; if there is no agreement, 
there is no necessary implication 
that a “quarrel” has ensued but 
rather that each has agreed to go 
his separate way for conscience’ 
sake and the result is peace and not 
a “Quarrel of Consciences.” Yet, if 
one be yearning to “quarrel” there 
are abundant pretexts but no true 
causes. 

But there is an uneven yoking in 
a “mixed marriage” and it is the 
Catholic spouse who is chafed as a 
result of it. The Spaniards, who by 
and large are deeply devoted to their 
Faith, are quick to point out that a 
Catholic accepts integral Christian- 
ity, that is, all of the doctrine of 
Christ taught to the Apostles and 
the Church, under the Primacy of 
Peter. A non-Catholic may dismiss 
the Holy Spirit Himself — meaning 
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no irreverence whatsoever — with 
the ease that he discards a used 
match; and yet that same non-Cath- 
olic would not turn away a loafer 
coming to the back door. There is 
ignorance of just who the Holy 
Spirit happens to be. Actually, He 
is one of the only three Divine Per- 
sons. No Catholic can dismiss Him 
from his life and still continue in 
God’s divine grace. So, the Catholic 
shudders when the thought of the 
Holy Spirit is brushed off as incon- 
sequential. In conjunction with 
many another point of Catholic 
life, the evidence of the uneven yoke 
is manifest, and this, be it affirmed 
again, through no fault of the non- 
Catholic spouse. In fact the livelier 
one’s Catholic faith, the heavier is 
the load that is drawn, for the 
awareness of the uneven yoke is 
then sharper, keener. 


Tue mixing of commentaries on 


United States financial aid to Spain 
with the subject of “mixed mar- 
riages” causes the Spaniard to bring 
out some long range artillery. He 
will refer immediately to the Span- 
ish Civil War (1936-1939). It is the 
present Spanish political setup, so 
to speak, that succeeded in that 
war. But had the Abraham Lincoln 
Brigadiers from the United States 
(and Clement Attlee and his ilk 
from Britain) had their way, the 
United States of America would 
have had no one with whom to 
negotiate in Spain in 1953. Had 
General Franco lost the day, it is 
conceivable that the United States 
position in the Balearic Isles, for 
example, might be somewhat com- 
parable to what it is off China. It 
might well be that the United States 
would be preparing at the moment 
to evacuate Ibiza (Minorca having 
fallen like the island of Yikiang- 


shan off China) in order to make a 
stand in Mallorca, with Spain itself, 
like China, in the clutches of some 
Chou En-lai or Mao Tse-tung. 
American sailors of the U. S. 6th 
Fleet would not be pictured in 
Newsweek with smiling faces, off 
on a holiday in Barcelona. Instead 
their movements would be shrouded 
in secrecy like that of the U. S. 7th 
Fleet between Formosa and the 
Asiatic mainland. 


Un 1953 Spain received no 
assistance of any kind from the 
United States. It is true American 
legislators had previous to that date 
voted a specific amount of financial 
aid. Though a small, modest sum 
in itself, ex-President Harry S. Tru- 
man stubbornly impounded the 
money. Today the United States has 
a staunch ally in Spain, regardless 
of the rude treatment she has suf- 
fered at American hands in the 
past. Whoever was responsible for 
the diplomatic negotiations that 
brought about this belated alliance 
merits high praise and a promotion 
for he got a bargain in return for 
crumbs from our table, judging 
from the eleven billion or more 


~ 


Russia got from the U. S. 


Sram, be it borne in mind, stood 
in our camp, looking on approv- 
ingly when she could have strode 
athwart the Allied path landings in 
Northern Africa in 1942. It is en- 
couraging that Spain is an active 
player on the team of the free world 
and that the United States has 
elected to compensate her, to some 
extent, for signing the contract to 
play. It would be anomalous to 
have only one unpaid member on 
the squad. The United States has 
been generous to all. So, a tip to 
Spain from the Federal Treasury 
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will keep our assistance program at 
least consistent. 


Tne burning issue of the day, of 
course, is who shall “control mar- 
riages” in Spain. Would that such 
a howl had gone up when the con- 
trol of China was at stake in the 
days of the George Catlett Marshall 
Mission to China, during the Tru- 
man administration; when the Chi- 
nese slavemasters were forcing the 
millions of souls that make up 
China to be wedded to atheistic 
Communism. In view of the hor- 
rible situation our beloved America 
faces in China and Formosa, is it 
not ridiculous to clamor over an 
innocent matter of a relative hand- 
ful of prospective “mixed mar- 
riages”’? 


D. Americans enjoy assignments 
in Spain? Long before the 1953 
Spanish-American accord a deluge 
of requests flooded into higher eche- 


lons that begged for assignment 
here. Those now here consider their 
appointments a plum. Devout Span- 
ish maids are providing American 
cooking for them, scrubbing the 
floors, and watching over the chil- 
dren as though they were their very 
own. Spain welcomes as many as 
desire to come, though American 
military authorities lay down strin- 
gent rules for military visitors from 
other countries. 

There is no “quarrel” in Spain, 
not even of consciences. The situ- 
ation is delightful. A distinction is 
made between the American people 
as a whole and the alarmists who 
take pleasure in their discordant 
chorus of noise. However, even the 
alarmists would envy a stay in hos- 
pitable Spain. After which they 
would go home completely dis- 
armed or rather armed to the teeth 
to tell the United States that Spain 
is both kind and just, even about 
“mixed marriages.” 


An Aubade: For My Family 


by RAYMOND E. F. LARSSON 


THE frosts are vanished: now the world 
Of its own blighting has its balm. 

Of dark, of frigid wind of night 

Has come the morning’s dew and calm. 


And now behold: Light’s banner furled 
And warring heats and cold be calm, 
While splendid now the morning’s Light 
Shines, rousing victors rise with palms! 











On Appreciating Art 


by JANE 


Ser the beautiful painting of a 
beautiful woman! Is it beautiful 
because the woman has good bones? 
because the artist has good tech- 
nique? because the perspective is 
right and the chiaroscuro, and the 
balance of the masses? because of 
the colors and their harmony? be- 
cause of the lines? God forbid! 

But the artist knows these things. 
He stands before the work of others 
and comments on these things. Are 
they the essence of art? God for- 
bid. The artist is a craftsman, and 
when he looks at a work of art he 
comments on the craftsmanship of 
the artist. But before the art itself 
he stands speechless. 


Waar then is art? It is a splen- 
dor that shines through. It is a 
splendor that we perceive directly. 
Is this, then, an intellectual func- 
tion? Is not reasoning necessary? 
Must we not be able to explain why 
this painting is a work of art? No, 
it is not at all necessary to be able 
to explain or to reason. It is only 
necessary to be able to see. The 


minute we think about the bones or 
the brush work or the technique, 
we have lost sight of art entirely, 
and are in the realm of the crafts 
only. 

But is not perception a merely 
emotional thing, unworthy of the 


HOWES 


intellect? God forbid that anyone 
should say so. To know a thing in- 
tuitively is to know it as God knows 
it, by seeing it. It is not possible 
to see a thing by reasoning about it. 
The prospective convert to Catholi- 
cism is reasoned with until both he 
and the instructing priest are ready 
to drop with exhaustion. Still, he 
may not see. And yet another who 
has not been reasoning at all may 
suddenly see it all clearly. There is 
no way to grasp the splendor of art 
except by seeing. 


Waar then is the function of 
criticism? It is to remove the ob- 
stacles which keep us from seeing; 
it is to aid us in knowing where to 
look and what to look for. Someone 
can point out to us the things we 
did not notice. Beauty shines forth 
clearly, but sometimes we do not 
take the time to look. Nevertheless, 
beauty can be seen if we do look. 
If we look or listen long enough, we 
can see, without reasoning. Beauty 
will show itself if we look recep- 





It is not by reasoning or by following the 
rules of criticism that one arrives at the 
beauty of a work of art. “There is no way 
to grasp its splendor, says Jane Howes, “ex- 
cept by seeing . . . beauty will show itself, 
if we look receptively.” Miss Howes is the 
author of Slow Dawning. 
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tively. We say “it grows on us.” It 
might be better to say that it grows 
in us. 


Es beauty, then, in us, in our per- 
ceiving? God forbid. It is in the 
object, it shines through the object 
which is the work of art. And the 
good bones of the woman, the good 
craft of the artist, enable it to be 
there to be seen. Yet there have 
been many “untrained” artists who 
have not consciously studied crafts- 
manship or the schools of art before 
them. They have experimented 
with the medium and have worked 
until the results satisfied them—if 
it is not blasphemy to say that an 
artist can ever be satisfied with his 
work, since he cannot; though once 
or twice in a lifetime he may stand 
rapt before his own work of art and 
wonder how he ever did it. There 
would never be any new schools of 
art, or any new ways of showing 
forth splendor, if artists went by 
the rules of criticism. 

But readers and listeners and 
those who look at paintings must 
know these rules, we think. We 
must learn to reason and criticize 
and make comparisons and judg- 
ments. With this I have no quar- 
rel. It is a short cut; it takes less 
time than waiting for things to sink 
in. But those who must reason 
about it before they can ever see 
beauty in works of art, do not un- 
derstand beauty, and some of them 
may never come to see beauty at all. 
They may never get beyond the 
rules and the standards set up for 
them by the critics. The artist is a 
craftsman and he has a right to 
talk like one; but he is also an 
artist. 

We who learn only to see the 
craft and to dissect it into its ele- 
ments and who never do see the art 


itself, would do better to stay at 
home and wash dishes. Often mis- 
used and often misunderstood, 
these rules and criticisms can be 
dangerous even when they have 
been correctly taught in the sense 
that they are the right rules and 
have been stated rightly. They can 
interfere with our seeing the beauty. 
We may look only for the balance 
and the proportion, the chiaroscuro 
and the perspective. 


“ 

Way,” asked a woman who had 
long studied in art classes, “did 
Doré have the angels in V shape 
point down? The V is pointing to 
the earth.” I know nothing about 
these things, but I could see that 
the eye was led upward and so, 
whatever the “rules,” the picture 
pointed to heaven. She also called 
attention to the great balanced 
masses in another illustration in the 
same book; but she could not see 
that their whole purpose was to 
make the narrowness of the path 
stand out vividly between them. 
Her rule was that two great bal- 
anced masses give a feeling of space. 

So it was with all the things she 
had been taught in the courses on 
appreciating art; she was telling my 
children what the pictures meant, 
and I was obliged to interfere and 
prove that in almost every case her 
rules had led her to an interpreta- 
tion directly contradicting the lines 
that the drawing was illustrating. 
Previously, where there had been 
no text to appeal to, I had often 
known she was wrong, but had not 
been able to prove it to her; she had 
studied in many art schools and 
knew the rules of criticism. 


Te know the rules is a short cut 


to understanding—sometimes. But 
to advert to them consciously is to 
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intrude something, to put a barrier 
between the art’s splendor and the 
seeing soul. The wise teacher and 
the earnest beginner may find them 
a bridge rather than a barrier. But 
once assimilated they should be 
buried deep and not talked about. 


existence; to the student also, lest 
he some time have doubts and know 
not how to answer. But once we 
know there is a God, we do not be- 
gin our devotions with reasoning 
about the five proofs. And those 
who do are in grave danger of never 


When we can see, we have no need 
to reason. To the atheist someone 
must explain the proofs of God’s 


getting any further. There is no 
need of reasoning, once we can 
see. 


Menu: Pozssons 


by BENNET M. BOLTON 


Wuen Monday’s menu I peruse 

From steaks and chops I do not choose; 
I seek instead a steaming bowl 

Of curried shrimps, or lemon sole 
Filleted with Sauce Ambassador 

Or maybe Lobster Thermidor. 


On Tuesday I may, like as not, 

Enjoy fresh Crabmeat Ravigote, 

Or ocean perch, Saute Meuniére 

May tempt me on the bill of fare. 

On Wednesday, waiter, pleuse bring me 
Planked Carolina shad, garni. 


On Thursday for a noonday meal 

I skip the pork and lamb and veal. 
My choice will be without a doubt 
A Colorado rainbow trout, 

Some deep-sea scallops, en brochette, 
Or sea-food salad, vinaigrette. 


But when on Friday I perforce 
Must not have meat for my main course, 
No matter what they name the dish 
It looks, and smells, and tastes like- 


FISH! 











BY Michael de la Bedoyere 


I. his Lenten pastoral, Msgr. Godfrey, until recently Apostolic Delegate 
in this country and now appointed Archbishop of Liverpool, has an- 
nounced that the long standing plans for the building of a grandiose 
cathedral in his archiepiscopal city must be drastically altered. This news 
is important in itself, but it also has a bearing on the question of church- 
building in modern times. It may be useful therefore to consider some 
aspects of the problem. 

But first the facts—for any readers who may not have had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing them. The Liverpool Archdiocese has more Catholics 
than any other in Britain—nearly half-a-million. This is partly because 
it is a very heavily industrialized area, but also because the port of Liver- 
pool itself stands opposite Dublin. Consequently, the immense immigra- 
tion into Britain of Irish Catholics for more than a hundred years has 
largely flowed through this port. Naturally, a fair proportion of these 
Catholic immigrants have settled in Liverpool and the neighboring in- 
dustrial towns. In a certain sense, therefore, Liverpool and the Archdio- 
cese might be taken as symbolic of an historic event which has played so 
great a part in the nineteenth and twentieth century restoration of the 
Old Faith to Great Britain. With Westminster Cathedral in the capital, 
what more natural than the erection of a comparable or even greater 
cathedral in this northern city to commemorate the Anglo-Irish charac- 
ter of Catholicity in this Island? 


Aucnsaner WHITESIDE, therefore, succeeded by Archbishop Keating 
and finally by Archbishop Downey, the present Archbishop’s immediate 
predecessor, planned a cathedral in a modern Italianate style which would 
dominate the city, standing with its miles of docks along the vital water- 
way, the Mersey. The architect was to be Sir Edwyn Lutyens, the first 
name in the country. There was perhaps a certain irony in the fact that 
the building of the great modern Gothic Anglican cathedral, which was 
well ahead of Catholic plans, had for its architect Sir Giles Gilbert Scott. 
Gilbert Scott was a Catholic, whereas Lutyens was not. 
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For years now money has been 
collected to build this cathedral 
which would have been the biggest 
in the world, save for St. Peter’s in 
Rome, which, of course, is not tech- 
nically a cathedral, since the Bishop 
of Rome’s cathedral is St. John 
Lateran. It was an open secret that 
this plan tended to starve the Arch- 
diocese of funds badly needed for 
more immediate needs. But it is al- 
ways hard to change plans once a 
great undertaking has been set in 
motion. Moreover, no one could 
doubt that the conception was well 
in the tradition which during the 
Middle Ages had filled this country 
with the beauties of Canterbury, 
York, Durham, Winchester, Salis- 
bury and so many others. Who to- 
day would wish that our Catholic 
ancestors had been more economi- 
cal! 

However, two world wars and a 
phenomenal rise in all prices made 
the realization of the project seem 
more and more of a dream as the 
years went by. Years and even gen- 
erations would pass before the first 
purpose of the new building would 
be realized, namely a building to re- 
place the small pro-cathedral capa- 
ble of bringing together a small por- 
tion of the numbers who would wish 
to be present around their arch- 
bishop on great and solemn occa- 
sions. 


So at last Archbishop Godfrey has 
taken the bull by the horns and 
scrapped all the old plans save in 
so far as these could be adapted to 
modern needs and modern means. 
The new cathedral, whose architect 
is Adrian Gilbert Scott, Catholic son 
of Sir Giles, will still be a very large 
church of similar architectural 
style. Nevertheless, it will be only 
about half the size of the original 


conception, and instead of costing 
27 million pounds, it is expected to 
cost only 4 million. It will be fin- 
ished in sixty years, and within a 
few years it should be sufficiently 
advanced to be opened for worship 
for some 1,200 people. When com- 
plete, 5,000 will be able to have a full 
view of the high altar. 

These drastic changes, as I have 
said, must lead one to speculate on 
the whole modern problem of the 
building of cathedrals, churches 
and other Catholic architectural 
needs. 

One need which has emerged 
more clearly today is church-build- 
ing which allows the worshiper to 
have an adequate view of the high 
altar. Wonderful as are the medi- 
eval cathedrals, they are totally out 
of keeping with present require- 
ments. Following often monastic 
lines where the services of the com- 
munity were divided off from the 
worshiping people, the Mass and 
Singing of Office were physically 
separated from the people. In a 
Spanish cathedral like, for exam- 
ple, Seville, the separation was com- 
plete, with the high altar, stalls, ete., 
housed, as it were, in a church with- 
in a church. In England the rood 
screen more or less effectively cuts 
the people off from the chancel and 
high altar. 

It is surprising to us that in the 
great ages of the Faith this cutting- 





Although there is need today for many 
new churches, the great massive cathedral of 
an older tradition as, to a certain extent, 
become out of date. The parish church. 
maintains Michael de la Bedoyere, should 
not be merely a place where the faithful 
come for Sunday Mass, but the center of a 
living community of Catholic families. The 
two world wars wrought changes and not 
least in the field of modern church archi- 
tecture. 
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off of people from sanctuary and 
clergy was accepted. But it seems 
that the medieval Catholic thought 
of the Mass and services as a “mys- 
tery,” a “holy of holies,” which 
must not be too nearly approached. 


‘Tosar, of course, we have reverted 
to the views of the early Church 
when the participation of fully- 
fledged Catholics in the Mass is ex- 
pected. Without doubt, this is lit- 
urgically correct, and it emphasizes 
the importance of the Mass itself, 
as the center of ali Catholic worship 
and prayer, and of the community 
or fellowship of all Catholics in the 
Mystical Body of Christ. 

In recent years, the feeling has 
gone so far as to restore in some 
places, the first Christian concep- 
tion of the Mass as celebrated West- 
ward and toward the people, so that 
there is a visible joining together of 
celebrant and people in a circle 
round the altar of sacrifice in com- 
mon offering. In Britain, by the 
way, the televising from Notre 
Dame, Paris, of Midnight Mass by 
Archbishop Feltin, facing the peo- 
ple, has already stimulated great 
interest in the practice. In that 
broadcast it was made clear how 
greatly the interest in the Mass it- 
self was enhanced, specially for 
non-Catholic viewers. An _ earlier 
televising of High Mass in Leeds 
cathedral had met with consider- 
able criticism from press and view- 
ers, whereas the Notre Dame Mass 
facing the people was considered by 
many critics the finest religious 
broadcast ever made. 

However, this is by the way. It 
is at least certain that in all the con- 
troversy and discussion about mod- 
ern church architecture, it is agreed 
that the first need to be met is a 
building which while retaining 


something of traditional ecclesiasti- 
cal style and feeling, will enable 
everyone in the church to partici- 
pate visibly in the daily and Sunday 
act of Sacrifice. To achieve this, it 
is often thought that a circular 
building with the altar at the cen- 
ter is the best plan. While this con- 
ception seems to clash with ecclesi- 
astical tradition, it would of course 
solve the problem of the Eastward 
or Westward position. Anyway, it 
is probable that we shall see less 
and less of the architecturally or- 
nate altar. Instead of a flower and 
‘candle carrier, it will become again 
essentially an altar of sacrifice. 


Buy in many countries a matter 
of greater immediate concern is the 
distribution of money according to 
priority of Catholics needs, as well 
as the adaptation of church build- 
ings to the way in which the faith- 
ful live nowadays. 

In a country like Britain popula- 
tion has been distributed according 
to the source of industrial power. 
Through the Industrial Revolution, 
our population was sucked from 
the countryside to mass itself in ur- 
ban centers within economical dis- 
tance of coal and iron supplies, or 
else near great ports which pro- 
vided the outlet for our exports. 
Hence, the terrible problem of our 
slums. Today, the development of 
electric power, as well as enhanced 
social conscience about housing 
conditions, has meant two main 
types of redistribution. From the 
centers of great towns the people 
have dispersed themselves in the 
suburbs and surrounding country 
within reasonable distance from 
their work. And, more recently and 
partly as the result of war-time de- 
struction of parts of great towns, 


new towns of moderate size are 
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being built with modern, better- 
planned and more scattered homes. 

Thus from the Catholic point of 
view the cathedral and the large 
parish church in the center of cities 
have to a certain extent become out 
of date. St. Chad’s cathedral in Bir- 
mingham, built by Pugin, is today 
rarely full on Sundays, since few 
people now live near it. London, as 
the capital, is something of an ex- 
ception, since it tends to retain its 
population. Even so, the large num- 
ber of Anglican churches in the old 
City are not worth rebuilding after 
the fire Hitler poured on us. 


Tue first need today is evidently 
for many churches and mass-cen- 
ters, distributed in the growing resi- 
dential areas near and around 
town and factories. The same, of 
course, applies to the crying need 
for Catholic schools, not least what 
we call grammar schools, that is, 
schools taking children up to Uni- 
versity standard. For it is becom- 
ing more and more clear that the 
real problem of the leakage centers 
round the school-leavers at the age 
of fifteen. And there is a further 
problem which ties up with the de- 
votional spirit that insists on being 
able to see the offering of the Sacri- 
fice of the Mass in a church. 

It seems certain that the concep- 
tion of a “living” parish will grow 
steadily. It is not enough that par- 
ishes should be merely the church 
where the faithful come together 
for Sunday Mass. More and more 
must the parish be an apostolic 
community in its own area, and it 
cannot possibly be that unless the 
people are trained and taught to be 
a living community of Catholic 
families. This means buildings, 
such as parish halls, which will 
house conferences, socials and espe- 


cially youth clubs, for the develop- 
ment of real Catholic community 
life. Lastly, the size of the parish is 
an important consideration. A par- 
ish, too large and scattered, will 
never become a real community, 
while one too small may well be- 
come a coterie. 

Thus it is urgently required that 
Catholic funds available should be 
spent on all these immediate needs, 
if the spirit and effectiveness of 
modern Catholic apostolic life are to 
be promoted. The need, indeed, is 
so great, at any rate in this country, 
that one asks oneself whether it is 
good policy to plan and build the 
traditional large parish, still less 
cathedral, save in places where the 
need is very clear. 

In one diocese in this country 
which has had to take in the over- 
spill of London’s bombed popula- 
tion, the Bishop has been building 
many church-halls. These are rec- 
tangular buildings with a screened 
chapel at one end. For Sunday 
Masses and services, the screen is 
drawn back and the whole main 
building becomes a church. Around 
the main building there are offices, 
a kitchen, possibly quarters for the 
clergy, all of which together min- 
ister to the complex and growing 
parish needs. 

Some people may feel that this 
involves something of a desecration 
of the concept of a church; but 
surely the purposes of worship and 
apostolic action which the church 
subserves are better served in this 
utilitarian way. 


Weemne about these matters, one 


cannot, alas, exclude from one’s 
mind the general international situ- 
tion. We live in times when the 
civilized world is threatened by 
either gradual surrender to Com- 
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munist tyranny or the terrible de- 
struction that would be consequent 
on a defensive war of resistance to 
that tyranny. In either case, every 
cathedral and church would risk 
being desecrated or destroyed. In 
England, we remember that the 
wonderful cathedrals built by our 
ancestors were stolen from us by 
the will of absolute rulers, not the 
will of the people. It could happen 
again, and in a far more terrible 
fashion. 


Tavs it will be seen that there 
are many considerations which 
seem to militate today against the 
old ideals of great, eternal cathe- 
drals and massive, solid churches 
dominating a township or city quar- 
ter. Still, it would be wrong, and 
quite outside the Catholic tradition 
of faith in God, to take a purely 
utilitarian view of these matters. 
In fact, it is clear that if new so- 
cial trends dictate a great number 
of smaller and more dispersed 
churches, the growing internation- 
alism of the Church, as well as the 
popularity of certain devotions and 
pilgrimages, calls for the occasional 
much larger one. From all over the 
world Catholics travel to the great 
centers and shrines of Catholicity, 





and in some case there could be 
scarcely any limit to the size and 
grandeur of the church or basilica 
required. 

In the same way, capitals and 
certain great cities also call for a 
special focus of Catholic worship. 
Liverpool, for example, is among 
these, though its needs are not so 
great as was once believed. And 
who knows? Already in some places 
in England many-storied apartment 
houses are being erected for work- 
ers so as to eliminate the time 
wasted in commuting from country 
to city. It is not a conception that 
greatly pleases Catholics with their 
feeling for family life and the gar- 
dens and open air for children. 
Still, we shall hardly be consulted. 

Thus, it seems clear that while 
modern needs are likely to dictate 
an ever greater revolution in eccle- 
siastical building, we are never 
likely to lose opportunity of build- 
ing those wonderful churches and 
cathedrals which enable us to wor- 
ship with the body as well as the 
spirit in the tradition of ceremony 
and music that is so essentially 
Catholic. Such buildings, too, pro- 
claim in their very stones the 
ancient faith to a world that never 
needed it more. 











BY Robert Kass 


FROM the last seventy-five pages or so 
of a long, sprawling novel by John 
Steinbeck, Paul Osborn has fashioned 
a splendid script for East of Eden. In 
telling the story of young Cal Trask, 
a teen-ager of the World War I era, 
Mr. Osborn tries to show us that, with- 
out ever knowing love, it is virtually 
impossible for Cal to love anyone. For 
almost all of his seventeen years, Cal 
has been jealous of his twin brother 
Aron, who is so obviously the apple 
of their farmer-father’s eye. 

Desperately, Cal hunts around for 
love and affection, even going so far 
as to track down the whereabouts of a 
mother long thought to be dead. Years 
before, her restlessness and dissatis- 
faction with domesticity had driven 
her to abandon her husband and sons 
and, now, Cal finds that she is the pro- 
prietress of a house of ill-repute in a 
neighboring town. But, even going to 
her, Cal is again repulsed because, 
having once turned her back on fam- 
ily and respectability, she cannot now 
find a place for the boy in her life. 

Further adding to Cal’s troubles is 
the attraction he feels for his broth- 
er’s girl Abra, who is instinctively 
drawn to him because she alone under- 
stands his unhappiness. It takes a vio- 
lent outburst of spite and jealousy on 
Cal’s part before the father realizes the 
extent of his own neglect and Cal 
finally settles down to his proper place 
in the scheme of things. 

Although the material is sometimes 
uncomfortably sordid in East of Eden, 
these situations are not exploited or 
sensationalized and the positive val- 
ues in the film outweigh the unpleasant 


aspects. Director Elia Kazan has done 
a tremendous job of integrating the 
acting, lighting, music, and photogra- 
phy into a single effect which I guar- 
antee is rather shattering. Mr. Kazan 
is an artist with the CinemaScope 
cameras for, by using pinpoint light- 
ing—a stage technique—to call atten- 
tion to only a portion of the screen 
and setting the rest in shadows, he has 
demonstrated great skill in mastering 
the wide-screen. 

Also, he has drawn forth quite ex- 
ceptional performances from a cast re- 
cruited largely from the stage. His 
actors have been picked for their suit- 
ability to the roles and not because 
they are box-office lures. James Dean 
makes a completely successful debut in 
the long and arduous part of Cal, a 
role which has him on screen for al- 
most all of the 115-minute running 
time. At times he is forced too con- 
sciously into the Marlon Brando-Mont- 
gomery Clift mold but I suspect that he 
has more individuality and scope than 
either of them. I look forward to see- 
ing more of his work under a different 
director not so influenced by the 
Actor’s Studio school of acting as 
Kazan. Julie Harris is radiant as 
Abra, Raymond Massey is the father, 
and Burl Ives the local sheriff. Jo Van 
Fleet is remarkably forceful as the un- 
happy mother who has never been 
able to escape from herself. 

Excellent adult fare though it is, 
East of Eden is not without faults. I 
question, for instance, the articulate 
fashion in which as far back as 1917 
Abra analyzes Cal’s’ psychological 
problems. I wonder, too, whether in 
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straining for a happy ending, Mr. 
Kazan and Mr. Osborn haven’t perhaps 
disposed of—turned their backs on, is 
a better phrase—young Aron whose 
own particular difficulties are simply 
left unresolved at the close of the film. 
But, even with these serious flaws, 
East of Eden is one of the most mov- 
ing films of the year and probably the 
most satisfactory of its genre since 
King’s Row about a dozen years ago.— 
Warner Brothers. 


MR. GRAHAM GREENE, who com- 
pounds neatly-plotted thrillers when 
he isn’t analyzing weightier matters of 
the soul, must have been suffering from 
an attack of the vapors when he sup- 
plied the story and assisted on the pro- 
duction of The Stranger’s Hand. The 
basis of a rip-roaring plot for a spy 
thriller on the order of The Third Man 
and The Lady Vanishes —the secret 
agent who mysteriously disappears 
shortly after his arrival in Venice—is 
developed so lethargically that the film 
seems at times not to be moving at all. 
Mr. Greene’s hero is an Englishman, 
Major Court, en route to meet his 
young son in Venice. He pops onto the 
trail of another secret agent who is 
about to be transported behind the 
Iron Curtain. For his over-inquisitive- 
ness and his meddling, the Major, too, 
is kidnaped by the Communist agents. 
His son, with the help of a Yugoslav 
refugee and an American seaman 
(both of whom are maddeningly blurry 
and indistinct in the script), scours 
the damp thoroughfares of the city 
trying to track him down. 
Handicapped by a plot that has al- 
most no suspense—everybody believes 
the boy’s story, contrary to the usually 
frustrating but engrossing plot twist 
of having nobody pay any attention to 
him—The Stranger’s Hand is directed 
by Mario Soldati as if, as an Italian, 
he had difficulty understanding the 
English script. Everybody talks a lot 
but the talk is neither sensible, stimu- 
lating, nor interesting. Richard Base- 
hart is the sailor, Alida Valli the refu- 
gee-stenographer, Trevor Howard the 
missing Major, and Eduardo Cianelli 
an unscrupulous Italian doctor. Rich- 
ard O’Sullivan proves the exception to 
the contention that all British kids are 
naturally talented actors.—D.C.A. 


THERE is more suspense to the love 
story of a young lady from behind the 
Iron Curtain who works at the em- 
bassy in London where her father is 
the top-ranking representative, and an 
American attaché connected with our 
embassy. The film, Chance Meeting, 
points out how diplomatic red tape 
and stupidity can even blight an inno- 
cent romance because the countries 
distrust each other’s politics. The 
couple (who are, unfortunately, a little 
too hasty about consummating their 
love) are driven to seek a “third place” 
in this world where at present there 
are only two political complexions. 

I was rather unhappy about the con- 
clusion of this often affecting film 
but, having backed itself inextricably 
into a cul-de-sac, it was, I suppose, im- 
possible to come to any more logical 
solution. Anyway, the plight of Odile 
Versois and David Knight, the young 
lovers, is quite poignant although the 
stress on their “innocence” was slight- 
ly overdone. Except for a little too 
much breathlessness in the early se- 
quences, director Anthony Asquith has 
handled well this delicate material. 

Miss Versois is very good as the tor- 
mented European Miss who cannot 
escape politics even in love, and David 
Knight, a newcomer, is most persua- 
sive as her American. There are level- 
headed performances, too, from David 
Kossoff as the girl’s father, and Joseph 
Tomelty as a British intelligence man. 
—Pacemaker Pictures. 


ABOUT a dozen standard melodies by 
Vincent Youmans have been woven in 
and out of a desperate plot about three 
sailors on leave in Hit the Deck, a 
musical in CinemaScope. I had little 
objection to Debbie Reynolds, Jane 
Powell, Vic Damone, Tony Martin, 
Ann Miller (except in one dance num- 
ber), Russ Tamblyn, and just about 
anybody else on the Metro lot who was 
on hand to warble a note or two in 
this film, but I did find the non-singing 
moments awfully exhausting. 

The three girls, for instance, were 
faced with most discouraging prob- 
lems with that trio of gobs. Miss Miller 
was in a dither because, after being 
engaged to Mr. Martin for six years, 
she had yet to see a wedding ring; 
Miss Powell fell in love with Mr. 














Damone almost on sight after he res- 
cued her from the advances of a 
smooth-talking actor (Gene Ray- 
mond); and Miss Reynolds, who was 
an ingenue in Mr. Raymond’s show, 
somehow or other got tangled up with 
Miss Powell’s brother, Mr. Tamblyn, 
who wanted to go to Annapolis. Wal- 
ter Pidgeon, who has by now played 
Papa to every MGM starlet at least 
twice, was on view from time to time 
as an admiral or something. Anyway, 
he had enough stripes on his sleeve to 
get the three boys out of a scrape and 
to arrange for an enormous finale on 
board a gigantic carrier in which each 
girl ended up with the gob of her 
choice and everybody, including the 
visiting brass and the enlisted person- 
nel, rendering a rousing version of 
“Hallelujah!” That Youmans music, 
though, almost makes the whole busi- 
ness bearable.—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 


LESLIE CARON, that gamin-like crea- 
ture who was such a beguiling Lili a 
couple of years ago, is Cinderella in a 
lavish musical version of the old fairy 
tale called The Glass Slipper. From 
the technical standpoint, there is noth- 
ing at all wrong with The Glass Slip- 
per. The ingredients are all there—the 
same star, the same director, and the 
same writer who turned out Lili. 
There is even a theme melody. Roland 
Petit and his Ballet de Paris have con- 
cocted a pair of ballets. And yet why 
is The Glass Slipper such a misfit? 
Miss Caron is a rueful little Ella, the 
maid of all work, who is treated so 
shabbily by her stepmother and her 
haughty stepsisters, but, unfortunately, 
she is also pretty dreary. Ella has 
elaborate daydreams about a _ hand- 
some Prince who lives in a ginger- 
bread palace, but these aren’t really 
very much fun. Perhaps the young- 
sters who are up on Cinderella’s an- 
tics will let their imaginations fill in 
for them the magic which isn’t in the 
film, but prosaic adults, far beyond the 
Never-Never-Land of fairy tales, are 
going to be exasperated by what they 
find. 

Michael Wilding is stiff and uncom- 
fortable as the Prince, and Elsa Lan- 
chester is hampered by Charles Wal- 
ters’ inept direction in what could 
have been an exhilarating interpreta- 
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tion of the stepmother. Now and then 
Estelle Winwood, who plays the fairy 
godmother with a relish for words like 
“window sill” and “apple dumpling,” 
captures the proper touch needed in 
such a fantasy. But the spun sugar 
soon hardens to plaster of Paris 
around her feet.— Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer. 


ALTHOUGH the plot of Man Without a 
Star is short on originality, King 
Vidor has taken his actors in hand and 
gotten from them performances of 
more depth and scope than the rather 
two-dimensional script promises. Mr. 
Vidor, one of the veteran directors, in- 
jects vitality into that bearded story 
about the daring cowhand who is out 
only for himself until his sense of civic 
responsibility is stirred up by the 
pushing around which the small-time 
ranchers are taking from a ruthless 
Eastern gal who, abetted by some 
strong-arm bullies, is gobbling up all 
the available grazing land for her ex- 
tensive herds. After dallying briefly 
in her pasture, both as lover and em- 
ployee, the hero comes to see her as 
the greedy little operator she is and 
then he hops over onto the side of law 
and order. 

The characters in Man Without a 
Star are, on the whole, worthless types, 
deficient in basic morality, especially 
Jeanne Crain who plays the flinty 
sample of gentility from the East. It 
seems odd for Miss Crain, for years 
one of the screen’s most engaging in- 
genues, to play such an unsavory hero- 
ine as this. Kirk Douglas is rugged 
and virile as the cowhand, a good per- 
formance which does not require him 
to shed one of his copious tears. In sup- 
port are Claire Trevor as the fancy 
lady of the town, and William Camp- 
bell as a trigger-happy young sprout 
who nearly comes to grief. Man With- 
out a Star is a fairly engrossing psy- 
chological Western, not generally rec- 
ommended because of its violence and 
occasional suggestiveness.—Universal- 
International. 


A TWENTY-MINUTE Technicolor ac- 
count of Danny Kaye’s recent good- 
will mission in behalf of the United 
Nations Children’s Fund is being re- 
leased under the title of Assignment 
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Children. Mr. Kaye went to Asia as a 
kind of ambassador-at-large to see 
what the UN was doing for the chil- 
dren of six Asian countries to protect 
them against hunger and disease, and 
this film record is an informative and 
touching glimpse of the problems 
faced by UNICEF in this branch of 
its work. As purveyor of laughter, a 
commodity which apparently knows 
no language barriers, Mr. Kaye is, of 
course, unique and his ability to reach 
kids across the world is most delight- 
ful to observe.—Paramount. 


MARTY is an expansion of Paddy 
Chayefsky’s hour-long television script 
which attracted much favorable com- 
ment and publicity last year. Mr. 
Chayefsky has added about a half-hour 
to his original script which further 
rounds out the collection of Bronx 
characters who are Marty, his friends, 
and his family. A big, good-natured 


butcher, thirty-five years old and no 
Adonis, Marty is constantly badgered 
about when he is going to get mar- 
ried. When, at last, he meets a plain, 


spinster school teacher at a dance hall, 
Marty feels that here may be someone 
as lonely and unhappy as he. 

Instead of encouragement from his 
mother and the boys from the corner 
bar, Marty is laughed at and very 
nearly dissuaded from following the 
promptings of his own heart. Actu- 
ally that is all there is to the plot of 
Marty, a “different” film in that it is 
such a canny observation of real life 
with a sound development of charac- 
ter. Mr. Chayefsky listens carefully to 
what is going on around him and the 
dialogue he has given his people in 
Marty is heart-breakingly accurate. 

Delbert Mann directs a cast of rela- 
tive unknowns, a shrewd move which 
makes Marty more realistic than it 
would be with a flossy cast of expen- 
sive stars. Ernest Borgnine, the one- 
time sadistic sergeant of From Here to 
Eternity, is astonishingly good in a 
complete change of character. His 
Marty is all the henpecked, unmarried 
sons of over-anxious mothers, all of the 
bored no-longer young, not-quite old 
“boys” who hang around the local 
bowling alleys on Saturday nights 
simply because they don’t have any- 
thing else to do. Betsy Blair is per- 


fectly cast as the insecure school 
teacher who doesn’t quite trust her 
luck or her judgment. Esther Minciotti 
and Augusta Ciolli are Marty’s mother 
and aunt, and Joe Mantell is hilarigus 
as his best friend. 

The authentic backgrounds (the film 
was made in the Bronx), the un- 
adorned glimpse of the American 
middle-class milieu, the sensible inte- 
gration of both the Catholic and the 
Italian elements in Marty’s back- 
ground, and the over-all air of sim- 
plicity and honesty make Marty a 
wonderful experience.— United Ar- 
tists. 


THE BLACKBOARD JUNGLE is a rough, 
violent sort of drama which is no 
doubt an all-too-accurate picture of the 
conditions existing in many American 
schools from coast to coast, if we are 
to believe what we read in the news- 
papers. However, it presents such a 
depressing appraisal of the situation 
that even when the hero (teacher 
Glenn Ford) finally breaks through the 
animosity of his students and estab- 
lishes contact with them for the first 
time, you are not likely to be much 
encouraged by his prospects for con- 
tinued success. 

Before that, though, the hoodlums 
are shown raising general hell in the 
classroom and extending their vicious- 
ness outside the corridors to brutal 
muggings and hijacking on the city 
streets. But when all the mayhem, the 
contempt for law and order, and 
the cynicism in this film is totalled 
at the end, it is difficult to see what 
point The Blackboard Jungle is trying 
to make and, more importantly, to 
whom it is directed. For the hoodlums 
of the type pictured in this film to see 
themselves so glorified on the screen 
is not going to help the delinquency 
situation at all. The very people 
against whom it is most bitter are 
those who will revel in it most. 

Richard Brooks, who scripted and 
directed this untidy piece of social 
criticism, has vented considerable 
spleen to no purpose. If The Black- 
board Jungle were to be of any posi- 
tive value at all, it would be as a case 
history to be shown exclusively to 
teachers and administrators. 

Mr. Ford is acceptable as the teacher 
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who decides to do more than simply 
sit on the lid of “this garbage can of 
the educational system.” Louis Cal- 
hern, Margaret Hayes, John Hoyt, and 
Richard Kiley are others on the city 
payroll, and Anne Francis is Ford’s 
wife. The students themselves all 
seemed way over age to be holding 
down seats in the classroom. Most of 
them looked old enough to be firmly 
entrenched, full-time, in rackets on the 
outside.—Metro-Goldwyn Mayer. 

7 ao * * 
TELEVISION, as an instrument for re- 
cording special events of national or 
international importance, has yet to 
fulfill its function in that department 
as adequately as it should by this time. 
During the political campaigns, of 
course, TV was invaluable in briefing 
us on the major issues of the day, and 
in introducing us to the various can- 
didates. It has also proven itself 
unique in capturing almost at the very 
moment events like the Presidential 
inauguration and the crowning of an 
English Queen. It has driven terror in- 
to ‘4e hearts of those who watched an 
atomic bomb explosion. Undoubtedly 
this is one of television’s most urgent 
duties. But when the TV people them- 
selves go about manufacturing a spe- 
cial event for extensive coverage and 
when that synthetic occasion falls 
quite resoundingly on its face, then I 
am led to mutter, “Quo video?” 

The lamentable affair I refer to is 
the recent Academy Awards Nomina- 
tions which was touted as one of the 
most important events of the year. 
NBC had tossed out reams of publicity 
material in advance of this momen- 
tous 90-minute event on TV and we 
were promised complete coverage 
from half a dozen well-known Holly- 
wood spots where the nominees would 
appear during the evening. As it 
turned out, NBC apparently forgot to 
send out any advance information to 
the lucky contenders themselves and 
the several Masters of Ceremonies 
Louella Parsons, Jack Webb, Irene 
Dunne, Humphrey Bogart, Greer Gar- 
son, et al.—were often reduced to 
smiling foolishly after they had called 
out a name and no one turned up on 
the podium to take a bow. During 
these many awkward moments, I just 
kept my fingers crossed and hoped 


that some enterprising production as- 
sistant would tear off to the film vaults 
and come back with an old movie 
which could be run to fill in the gaps. 
True, there were occasional film gaps 
provided in advance and these did 
perk up the languid proceedings, but 
there just weren’t enough of them to 
rush in whenever the eager nominees 
didn’t show up. 

Of the quintet who were handling 
these introductory chores, I thought 
that Jack Webb did a miraculous job 
of pretending something was going on 
when really nothing at all was. Mr. 
Bogart, whom I now suspect of having 
a somewhat malicious sense of hu- 
mor, seemed enormously’ diverted 
when no one showed up. I expected 
that, in the spirit of good, mean fun, 
he was going to call out for absent 
movie brethren like Rin-Tin-Tin, Baby 
Peggy, and D. W. Griffith, just to see 
what would happen. 

What occasions this slight bitterness 
on my part (perhaps I, too, was in- 
fected with the spirit of mockery 
which seemed to prevail out on the 
West Coast that sad night) is the 
fact that such further “spectacular” 
events which pass in the name of 
news, in the future might be of more 
general interest than this one. Even 
the most confirmed movie addict 
could not be precisely enthralled by a 
string of names of technicians who 
were being considered for awards. 
For the uninitiated and the uninter- 
ested (yes, Hollywood, there really 
are people who don’t give a rap about 
the movies!), the program must have 
had all the urgency and breathless sus- 
pense of learning which Girl Scout 
sold the most cookies last year. 

If there is to be a repetition of this 
program next year, why not expand it 
to include the top contenders in many 
fields, not only the films but also the 
Pulitzer Prize nominees in drama and 
literature and the New York Critics’ 
Circle choices, for example. By pre- 
senting the top four or five in these 
various fields, you might have a pro- 
gram of more general interest. But, 
above all, with the memory of this 
debacle still in mind, at least start ad- 
dressing the invitations now to those 
who are likely to be candidates for 
top honors in 1956. 




















BY Euphemia Van 


THE DARK IS LIGHT ENOUGH.—-One 
difference between Christopher Fry 
and Shakespeare—and there are othi- 
ers!—is that Shakespeare writes oui 
of his heart and Mr. Fry is inclined to 
let the process remain mental. His 
long speeches seem the longer because 
they are too apt to be analytical foot- 
notes to the action. Forswearing fan- 
tastic overtones and metaphors, Fry’s 
current drama is grounded on the re- 
ality of the challenge to a good woman 
of helping an attractive man who lacks 
integrity. The Countess Rosmarin is 
the idol of the countryside and the 
cynosure of a very select group who 
meet in her salon every Thursday 
where her only disagreement with her 
friends is her friendship with Richard 
Gettner. “Life has a hope of him,” 
says she, “or he would never have 
lived.” She had even permitted her 
daughter, Gelda, at seventeen to marry 
him, an unconsummated union fortu- 
nately dissolved by the Church, and 
now she insists on hiding him in her 
house when the Hungarians are hunt- 
ing him. 

The time is 1848 on the borders of 
Austria and Hungary. Gettner escapes 
after causing much material and spir- 
itual damage but returns at his own 
risk when he hears bad news of the 
Countess. “I see there’s to be no living 
without you,” he announces, “you love 
me and I want to marry you.” But he 
had underestimated her charity and 
she pricks his assurance. “It would 
have been easier to love you than to 
like you, Richard,” says the Countess 
Rosmarin and, as the soldiers hammer 
at her gates, she dies. For the first 


Rensselaer W yatt 


time in his life, Gettner faces a crisis 
squarely, and cries out “Let them in.” 

Richard Gettner had described what 
Rosmarin meant for him as “the sta- 
bility beside which any despair was 
compelled to hesitate.” He had mar- 
ried Gelda “to root himself in her radi- 
ance,” and Miss Cornell is the embodi- 
ment of such a soul, rich in grace and 
wit and charity. Hers is a very rare 
and warming performance. Tyrone 
Power endows Gettner with the rogue’s 
attraction. John Williams and William 
Podmore are particularly good as 
members of the Countess’ Thursday 
coterie. Eva Condon is the aging 
housekeeper and Marian Winter has 
a lovely voice and diction as Gelda. 
Guthrie McClintic is the director. The 
splendidly impressive and beautiful set 
by Oliver Messel is proper framing for 
a play and cast of such distinction.— 
At the Anta. 


THE DESPERATE HOURS.—tThe story 
is not a new one. Founded on actual 
news clippings it has appeared on the 
screen in various forms but this ver- 
sion is the dramatization by Joseph 
Hayes of his own novel. The film, al- 
ready made, is scheduled for 1956. 
What makes Mr. Hayes’ drama more 
than just a super-thriller is that it 
proves how a family united in faith 
can overcome the powers of evil, and 
how the Hilliards, father, mother, boy 
of ten and girl of sixteen salvage both 
themselves and their home from the 
menace of three hunted convicts. As 
the curtain rises, a cubicle at stage left 
shows the local police headquarters 
where the prison break is being dis- 
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cussed. From then on the anxious ac- 
tivities of the police and F.B.I. are 
developed along with the main action. 

An exceedingly intricate but clev- 
erly designed set by Howard Bay dis- 
closes not only the Hilliards’ living- 
room, front door and staircase as well 
as the kitchen door and back stairs, 
but also two bedrooms on the second 
floor. The three desperadoes appear 
just after Hilliard has left for his office 
and announce that they are remain- 
ing there until the leader’s girl friend 
can bring him some cash from Cleve- 
land. Meanwhile to preserve a normal 
aspect for the neighbors, Cindy Hil- 
liard is forced to keep her date with a 
boy and, next morning, Hilliard is sent 
to business and Cindy to school while 
Mrs. Hilliard and her son are held as 
hostages. The nasty crisis develops 
cool judgment and resourcefulness in 
Hilliard and the value of obedience is 
agonizingly illustrated when after the 
boy’s impatience has inadvertently 
wrecked his father’s scheme for 
escape, Ralphie’s ensuing blind sub- 
mission to orders saves the whole 
family. Mrs. Hilliard’s one thought is 
to prevent violence but Cindy has no 
inhibitions about insulting their cap 
tors. 

Karl Malden is most successful in 
showing Hilliard’s growth in stature; 
Nancy Coleman is sympathetic as the 
mother; Paul Newman packs concen- 
trated venom into the gang leader 
whose only human trait is devotion to 
his young brother. Robert Montgom- 
ery deserves an ace rating for keeping 
the suspense at boiling point until the 
last curtain. Some of the language is 
necessarily rough.—Alt the Barrymore. 


THE BAMBOO CROSS.—Two Mary- 
knoll Sisters are marooned in a re- 
mote Chinese village where the Com- 
munists have just gained control! Here 
is a situation as desperate as The Des- 
perate Hours but it must be remem- 
bered that while the American drama 
presents an isolated case, “house ar- 
rest” for an indefinite period is the 
implacable future for every mission- 
ary. The Sisters have just heard that 
the Mission priest has been arrested 
and realize that their one means of 
communication with their Superior 
lies with the loyalty of their catechist, 


Mark Chu, who takes their letter only 
to betray them to the Commissar and 
to return in a Communist uniform. 
Sichi Sao, however, the native cook, 
remains devoted to the faith while the 
Sisters’ own faith is so calmly cou- 
rageous that it betrays the dramatist. 
The tenseness of any dramatic crisis 
depends upon the reactions of the ac- 
tors but Sisters Thérése and Regina— 
who are far too slimly characterized 

permit themselves not even half a 
shiver and calmly cast all their care 
on God and the audience. Their 
prayers, of course, prevail. Mark Chu, 
forced to knife one of his neighbors, 
decides against Communism but it 
seems regrettable that his first act as 
a servant of Christ is to knife the Com- 
missar. The dying official then shoots 
Mark and leaves one wondering 
whether Mark’s recording Angel will 
tip his scales to martyrdom or homi- 
cide. 

The play has been very well staged 
by Blackfriars with a good set and a 
generous trimming of bamboo around 
the proscenium. We are dubious about 
the direction. But whatever is lacking 
in Bamboo Cross as drama is more 
than compensated for by the superb 
mission tradition on which it is based. 
Everyone in the audience feels privi- 
leged to be there as witness of respect- 
ful devotion to the Sisters of Mary- 
knoll.—At the Blackfriars Guild. 


TONIGHT IN SAMARKAND.—Do you 
remember the old tale of the man who 
met Death in the market place in 
Baghdad and promptly fled to Samar- 
kand only to find Death there before 
him? It was the basis for a farcical 
French play by Jacques Deval now 
transposed by Lorenzo Semple, Jr., in- 
to romantic drama. The scene is no 
longer Oriental but a French circus 
where Sourab Kayam—a handsome 
young Frenchman—tells fortunes and 
carries on crystal gazing illegally in 
his tent. Sourab loves Nericia, the 
Greek tiger-tamer, who is trying to 
decide whether she will go to America 
as the wife of her partner who throws 
Indian clubs over the tigers or re- 
tire and marry the rich Monsieur 
Tabourier. She looks in the crystal 
and is in a panic when she sees that 
the S. S. Hollandia on which they were 
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sailing will sink. The date is her birth- 
day. “Show me my future with 
Tabourier,” she cries, but in the luxuri- 
ous hotel suite, Death, a slim girl in a 
raincoat, comes knocking at the door. 
Frantic, Nericia turns to Sourab who 
explains to her that he is like a man 
looking out of a window at the future 
who can never look back at himself 
and if she will marry him, she will 
share his security and come away with 
him to the Alps until her birthday is 
past. They marry and are wrapped 
about in happiness when suddenly by 
an ingenious train of events the sound 
of the Hollandia’s whistle disperses 
their dreams. But this time, strong in 
her love, Nericia voluntarily chooses 
her fate. 

The story is compelling and finely 
staged; the circus is rich in back- 
ground even to the floppy lion cub 
whose soft fur has been decorated with 
tiger stripes. He reappears in a red 
perambulator with golden bars in the 
amusing vision of the Tabourier 
honeymoon when Rita Vale as Mlle. 
Tabourier makes tart comments on her 
brother’s tiger-minded wife. Alexan- 
der Scourby is Tabourier and Joyce 
Lear, Death. Jan Farrand’s Nericia 
may seem strident at first compared to 
the more subtly suggested fire of Louis 
Jourdan but they play splendidly to- 
gether in their closing scene. The able 
direction is due to Alan Schneider, the 
rich setting to Ben Edwards. — Now 
closed. 


SILK STOCKINGS.—Or, as they say in 
the Soviet, “Who’s Still Who?” might 
be the second title. Lingering in Bos- 
ton till the Kaufmans could rewrite no 
more, Abe Burrows was called in and 
while the opening was thrice deferred, 
Cole Porter substituted six new songs, 
two of which were given to Don 
Ameche who, along with a good voice 
proves to have a crackling stage per- 
sonality. “Silk Stockings,” once sung 
by the soprano with one pair of limp 
nylons is now projected by Ameche 
with 365 nylons wrapped up in silver 
paper. As Comrade Ninotchka, cre- 
ated on the screen by Greta Garbo, 
Hildergarde Neff is slim and properly 
gruff, wearing her Soviet suits with 
Soviet constancy and only one relapse 
into glamour when she is sent to re- 








trieve a Soviet composer and three 
comrades who have all succumbed to 
the wiles of Paris. An underwater film 
star has also been introduced who, 
when her agent shouts at her, “You 
have the brains of a halibut!” mod- 
estly replies, “Thank you. It’s because 
I swim so much.” She is always hop- 
ing to get the water out of her left ear. 
Her black lace undergarment—or it 
might be a bathing suit—shown along 
with some other similar models in a 
dressmaker’s salon is the only conces- 
sion to raciness. 

The inevitable scene of syncopation 
takes place in Ninotchka’s flat in Mos- 
cow duly shared with many other 
families. “Which corner of the room 
is mine?” had queried Ninotchka when 
she first saw the salon of the three 
comrades’ suite in Paris. The last scene 
sees all Ninotchka’s friends piling into 
the plane commissioned by the Com- 
missar of Culture. He has been assured 
that there’s no better career anywhere 
than being an ex-Communist in the 
U.S.A. For the applause of the finale, 
the plane disgorges its passengers. 
The very appropriate sets are by Jo 
Mielziner, the costumes by Lucinda 
Ballard. Silk Stockings is witty and 
enjoyable.—At the Imperial. 


PLAIN AND FANCY.—The fine red 
barn of Papa Yoder reflects the au- 
tumn glories of the maples where the 
Amish live among their well-fed live- 
stock in the undulant fertility of Penn- 
sylvania. Their name dates back to 
1620. when Jacob Amen, a German 
Swiss, decided against the vanity of 
buttons and razors for his congrega- 
tion of recalcitrant Mennonites some 
of whom took refuge in William Penn’s 
colony as long ago as 1683. Two hun- 
dred and seventy-two years later, they 
have been discovered by the musical 
stage where their community near 
Lancaster, Penn., is duly invaded by 
an Amish descendant from Manhattan 
who appears in a pale blue Cadillac 
with a bleached blonde as passenger. 

It is here that the Fancy begins 
conflict with the Plain; the comedy 
provided by the uninhibited blonde, 
sometimes funny, sometimes vulgar, 
jangles badly with the Amish idyl. 
The opening, however, is capital when 
after seeing the Cadillac hopelessly 
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lost in the maze of dirt road, the scene 
dissolves into a closeup of Papa 
Yoder and his daughter Katie in the 
family buggy. 

No one owns cars in the village of 
Bird-in-Hand; everyone dresses in 
brown—without buttons; there are 
plenty of beards but little romance and 
the best hymeneal paean Katie’s pros- 
pective bridegroom, Ezra, can sing is 
“Katie — why not?” Katie, however, 
really loves Ezra’s wayward younger 
brother, Peter, which provides the 
basis for the plot and opportunity to 
show Peter being “shunned” by the 
community according to the Amish 
penal code. In Act II, Hilda, another 
young rebel, borrows a red dress from 
the blonde and runs away to the Car- 
nival—cue for the jazz ballet that 
seems a musical must. 

Evidently the producers must know 
their public for Plain and Fancy is a 
hit. Together with Raoul Pene du Bois’ 


enchanted backgrounds and lighting 
by Peggy Clark, Tamiris deserves 
credit for her staging of the folk 


dances with striking dancing by Dan- 
iel Nagrin. David Daniels is Peter, 
Barbara Cook, Hilda, and _ Stefan 
Schnabel, Papa Yoder. The music, 
like the bleached blonde, has too much 
brass.—At the Winter Garden. 


THE WAYWARD SAINT. —A country 
canon who invites his two donkeys 
into the rectory for a chat, who gos- 
sips with the birds, shelters indiscrimi- 
nate dogs and challenges title to saint 
with the alleged cure of a dying child, 
may understandably outrage the sense 
of decorum of a literal-minded Bishop. 
and His Lordship, the Bishop of Oriel, 
does finally exile Canon McCooey to 
a distant village where His Lordship 
trusts the aged Canon, bereft of live- 
stock, will lead a less unusual paro- 
chial life. On the other hand, the 
Devil appraises the Canon’s soul so 
highly for his collection that he dis- 
patches his emissary, the Baron de 
Balbus, to rescue the donkeys and sug- 
gest to the Canon that he really is a 
saint. Pride finds a crevice in the real 
holiness of Canon McCooey; he uses 
an escaped circus lion to overawe the 
Bishop, delights in the thunder trick 
taught him by the Baron and, although 
the birds cease singing and the don- 


keys droop their ears, the Canon is 
unaware of his danger until he finds 
himself suspended in midair in his 
own armchair. Then he calls on the 
pure young virgin, Maura, to pray to 
St. Michael to save him. 

It is a delightful fantasy, played 
without flaw by Liam Redmond as the 
Canon, William Harrigan as the Bish- 
op, Pat Breslin as Maura and Dennis 
Patrick as Paedar the Puck. Strange 
to say, Paul Lukas, that staunch vet- 
eran of the stage, has as little idea of 
playing a Devil as the director, John 


Gerstad has of light comedy. The 
Baron’s attendants are two black- 


legged chorus girls, whose kicking, we 
hear, has now been modified. Noth- 
ing could have been more out of order. 
Paul Vincent Carroll has written a 
comedy which should be long in the 
repertory of the little theaters even if 
it fails of the proper recognition on 
Broadway.—Now closed. 


SHOESTRING REVIEW.—‘“‘We are all 
young and fresh and fresher than 
we’re young,” sing the rollicking doz- 
en who are now filling the President 
Theater—so unused to hits. “In Bed 
with the Reader’s Digest,” ‘“Roller- 
Derby” and “Wabash 4-7473” all ring 
a bell in my memory but they are all 
numbers with laughs. Dorothy Green- 
er, excelling as the Roller-Derby Queen 
also shines in a clever sketch called 
“Medea in Disneryland.” Miss Greener 
is undoubtedly headed for a comic 
career—she has that stimulating 
smile. Very funny too is the take-off 
of the “Blues” and a skit on Italian 
movies. In their lampoon of the stereo- 
typed opening chorus, however, the 
costumes have the scantiness of bur- 
lesque. The music is gaily melodic; 
the orchestra, two pianos and “traps,” 
the percussion being a great addition 
to the general effect. Best luck to Ben 
Bagley who had the courage to tie the 
shoestrings at the President. 


THE MASTER BUILDER.—One 
of Ibsen’s most intricately subjective 
dramas of an architect in his prime 
but so morbidly afraid of younger 
rivals that he is willing to consolidate 
his position by most unethical means. 
Halvard Solness is suddenly con- 


fronted by idealism in the person of a 
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very young girl who has taken him for 
her hero but the vanity she arouses in 
him, sends him hurtling down from 
the tower he tries to climb. Oscar 
Homolka plays Halvard to the hilt but 


helps a fine production. — Al 
Phoeniz. 


the 


BUS STOP.—Delightful comedy, won- 
derfully acted, but unfortunately mud- 


Joan Tetzel’s mountain climbing Hilda 


died up in the last scene. Reviewed 
inclines to coyness. A new translation 


next month.—At the Music Boz. 


The Sunday Sermon 


by FRANCIS X. CURLEY, S.J. 
(Based on Letter 70 of St. Jerome; P.L. xxii, 534) 
JEROME was the lamb who lay down with the lions, 

But a lion who laid down the law. 

He had a pet hate, and wrote a crisp charge 

Against preachers who tended to jaw. 





They don’t know a thing and for that very cause 
They like to quote Greek and Italian, 

So the poor folk will gape at the great learned man 
Who’s so foreign and sesquipedalian. 


Such men are aware that their tame congregation 
Would never admit that it’s dumb, 

So they’re able to talk in a mystical way 
Of what’s gone, what is here, what’s to come. 


The danger is great that one day they'll forget 
And say something that’s perfectly clear, 

Then the people will say “He’s no smarter than I, 
For I follow each word that I hear!” 


But such preachers are brave, and they face this great fear 
With resolves to speak wilder and faster. 

They cling to the hope that the grace of their state 
Will protect them from such a disaster. 


By the end of their lives such an art they’ve acquired 
They can preach on the Psalms’ Hebrew meters; 
But I wonder what way they'll reply to the scroll 
At the gate that’s peculiarly Peter's? 








NOVELS REVIEWED BY Riley Hughes 


SINCERELY, WILLIS WAYDE 

by John P. Marquand 

Little, Brown. $3.95 
The first thing to say, and to cheer 
about, concerning Sincerely, Willis 
Wayde is that here we have John P. 
Marquand again at his brilliant best. 
With his usual smooth dexterity and 
an amazing subtlety, Mr. Marquand 
draws at full and intriguing length the 
portrait of an American business suc- 
cess. “It isn’t wholesome to keep 
standing still,” Willis says to his wife 
Sylvia when trying to persuade her to 
agree to moving to a new and larger 
home; and business wholesomeness 
was indeed his motto. The difficulty 
is that in his ideal image of himself, 
he is the soul of integrity. But to be 
sincere, ambitious, persistent and 
ruthless, all at once, calls for a per- 
sonal definition of sincerity. 

When Willis was fifteen he moved 
with his parents from the West to 
Clyde, Massachusetts. His father was 
an engineer with the Harcourt Mill. 
In the Harcourt family Willis found 
a pattern of gentility and success. It 
soon became clear that just as his fa- 
ther’s mechanical genius saved the 
Harcourt mill and fortune at one junc- 
tion, Willis’ genius for management 
was destined to save it later. Still later 
he will destroy the mill, with equal 
sincerity. 

Willis Wayde is not a monster; he 
has ideals, high standards of personal 
conduct, and that astounding sincerity 
of his. Little by little, as he climbs to 
power, he accepts the jargon and the 
business morality of the “top flight” 
men with whom he does business. At 
each step in his career he acts with a 


correct evaluation of his own advan- 
tage, whether it means leaving the 
Harcourts or coming back to them, 
taking over new companies or clos- 
ing old ones. His wife Sylvia, a 
Harvard professor’s daughter, is grad- 
ually drawn over to his “business- 
minded” way of thinking. Her slow 
but inevitable corruption is one of the 
most brilliantly managed things in the 
book. And in Willis Wayde Mr. Mar- 
quand has given us one of the sharpest 
and most satiric portraits in his entire 
gallery. 


SUPERSTITION CORNER 

by Sheila Kaye-Smith 

Regnery. $3.75 
Superstition Corner, the fourth of the 
“Books to Live” series, was first pub- 
lished twenty years ago. It may be as 
new to most readers as it was to this 
reviewer. And what a newness! What 
a fresh, vigorous tale it is. This novel 
of recusant English has the vivid di- 
rectness of speech of the old play 
Ralph Roister Doister from which 
Miss Kaye-Smith gets most of her quo- 
tations. The language is (mildly) six- 
teenth-century English, but the im- 
pact—the author is too subtle for 
direct message—is contemporary and 
for us. 

Twenty years ago this novel of the 
persecution of the Church may have 
seemed to be an echo from a never-to- 
be-repeated past. We can now see in 
Mistress Catherine Alard, the heroine, 
a striking symbol of the Church today. 
In the year of the Armada Kate sees 
fresh outbursts against the few re- 
maining Catholic families, new mar- 
tyrdoms of priests, more triumphs for 
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Protestantism. Kate’s brother is a 
priest preparing in Rome for martyr- 
dom, her father has conformed, and 
her mother is engaged in adulterous 
intrigue. Kate, a rich squire’s daugh- 
ter but unmarried and unmarriageable 
because a Catholic, knows in a few 
short days the ecstasy and pain of the 
hidden life of the Faith in England. 
“Galloping Kate,” Master Pecksall, the 
renegade priest, and the Alard family 
are all characterized with masterly 
brevity and force. Superstition Corner 
is a book that looks both forward and 
back, and in doing so it provides ex- 
citement and rare insight. 


OUT WENT THE CANDLE 

by Harvey Swados 

Viking. $3.95 
Mr. Swados’ theme is “the descent to 
depravity,” and it must be admitted 
that he illustrates his theme copiously 
and ingeniously. Out Went the Candle 
is doubtless intended as a_ serious 
work, but it strikes this reader as an 
almost classic example of the new 
melodrama. In the old melodrama the 
heroine was a puppet who was threat- 
ened by dangers but remained outside 
of them and untouched. For the con- 
ventions of wicked uncles and sinister 
villains of the blood and thunder 
school, the new melodrama provides 
a chamber of horrors which is sexual, 
wholly sensuous, and remarkable for 
its brutality and sadism. The heroine 
is a puppet still, and the piling on of 
melodramatic incident upon incident 
has ludicrous results. In the new 
melodrama there is the final dis- 
honesty of a happy ending, a conclu- 
sion gratuitously arrived at in viola- 
tion of the materialistic philosophy of 
everything preceding the final para- 
graph. 

It is difficult to attempt a summary 
reference to this story of Betsy Felton 
and “the bewilderment and terror of 
her broken world” without risking be- 
ing offensive. Betsy, a college girl 
during the war years, is inordinately 
attached to her father, a_ self-made 
war profiteer. Brutally initiated into 
a life of sordidness, she careens, like 
a whining animal, from one experi- 
ence to another. Her distinguishing 
characteristic is that she considers 
herself a brilliant and exceptional 


person—on evidence the author has 
withheld. New Jersey, California, war- 
time London, and Pompeii (with its 
ruins of “absolute modernity”) are 
visited in turns in this saga of restless 
meaninglessness. It should be added 
that there are several lengthy passages 
which would come well within most 
people’s definition of the obscene and 
pornographic. 


THE TYRANTS 

by Richard B. Thomsen 

Putnam. $3.50 
For the people of the Faroe Islands, 
life, in this distinguished, bleak, but 
nonetheless inspiring novel of remote 
island ways in the eighteenth century, 
is a matter of “dread, fear, and the 
black pursuing shadow of suspense.” 
Yet in spite of all disillusionment and 
sorrow brought by the treachery of 
the sea and the sullenness of an un- 
yielding land, “the noblest human at- 
tributes” dwell in simple and compas- 
sionate hearts. 

Mr. Thomsen sets his muted tragedy 
in action with the effect on his char- 
acters of an historic Danish law which 
forbade all landless serfs to marry. 
Young Jorund and Sigvad, illegitimate 
and serfs of a tyrannical master, es- 
cape the effects of this law and marry 
through the bounty of a rival of their 
old master. They are given land and 
free status; in time, inexorably, they 
become tyrants themselves. The hard- 
ness of Jorund’s heart, his cupidity, 
and his ambition become a legend for 
miles around as he makes himself the 
hated patriarch of the settlement he 
founded through treachery and deceit. 
As time passes a new generation finds 
itself divided and driven by the feuds 
Jorund set in motion. The ending is 
perhaps too rigidly logical and “po- 
etic” for realism, yet it reinforces the 
book’s epic tone and its evocation of 
ballad and saga. The Tyrants is a 
worthy successor to the work of Bjorn- 
son and Hamsun. 


THE HONOR OF GASTON LE TORCH 
by Jacques Perret 
Norton. $3.50 
Was it the white wine or the wind? 
Gaston, hero of Verdun and the Somme 
and inheritor of an illustrious name, 
could never be sure. All he knew was 
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that he walked up the stairs in Grand- 
médard’s taproom—and out on to the 
deck of a frigate. Even more discon- 
certing was the undeniable fact that 
Gaston, a fresh wind assisting, climbed 
backward into the seventeenth cen- 
tury. 

The seventeenth century had, in 
truth, been on Gaston’s mind of late, 
for he had been haunting the libraries 
of Paris gathering material on his an- 
cestors. On a baleful day he discov- 
ered that Eugene Le Torch, captain of 
a frigate, had dishonored the family 
name by retreating, on October 18, 
1697, before an English ship without 
giving battle. When Gaston arrives 
(who knows how?) aboard Eugene’s 
command La Douce, he is very courte- 
ously received, for a “civilized tone” 
is the rule on board. Gaston is very 
happy to see the captured hats of van- 
quished captains hanging from the 
ceiling of “cousin Eugene’s” cabin, 
and he is delirious with joy at being 
in on the action against a pompous 
Spanish galleon. But when October 
18th is at hand and Gaston finds him- 
self in “the chink between the fore- 
ordained and the contingent” — but 
why spoil the prospective reader’s 
chance to find out for himself what 
happens next? This book is like 
Grandmédard’s wine —of a bouquet 
rare and its own. 


THE ROYAL HUNT 
by Pierre Meinot 
Knopf. $3.50 

“Here,” said Philippe, meaning the 
forest in the French Alps where he 
and Henri had come to hunt the wild 
boar, “there is no eternity, but sea- 
sons.” Henri, old and settled in disil- 
lusion; and Philippe, young and deter- 
mined not to be “trapped” by a woman 
into “eternity,” came to the mountains 
to avoid ties and responsibilities. The 
story of Philippe’s falling in love with 
Héléne, the beautiful daughter of aris- 
tocrats sunken in a spiritless decay, is 
so simple that one suspects that alle- 
gory must be behind it. Henri and 
Philippe, it could be, represent France. 
When they are “disengaged,” they are 
symbolic of France fleeing history, 
wishing to live for “seasons” alone. 
But there are poachers in the forest 
who must be caught, and there is 


Héléne, whose love for Philippe forces 
him to decision. The time of the story 
is today, but somehow in the author’s 
clear, cool prose The Royal Hunt has 
the archaic remoteness of an ancient 
tapestry arresting beasts and men in 
its stiff and brightly colored threads. 


THE LINER 

by Edouard Peisson 

Norton. $3.50 
Here is an authoritative yet sensitive 
novel about one of the great perils at 
sea: the storm that goes on in a cap- 
tain’s mind and soul at times of ter- 
rible decision. Three French ships, 
making the Atlantic run to New York 
in the year 1914, are involved. Part of 
the time the reader is present on the 
Virginia, Captain Vox commanding, a 
ship destined to be the rescue ship for 
the Canope. Ironically, the Canope 
went down partly as a result of her 
captain’s inept maneuvers in attempt- 
ing a rescue of the survivors of the 
doomed Marco Polo which breaks up 
in a storm. 

The book begins with the news that 
the Canope “lay in torment, her hull 
unscathed but her engine dead, adrift 
in the heart of the North Atlantic.” 
The reader is with Captain Vox as the 
news comes and he makes his deci- 
sions. Through a complex but not 
confusing series of flashbacks, the 
reader sees the situation from the 
deck of the Canope as well. M. Peis- 
son admirably refuses to be side- 
tracked into providing a plot beyond 
that which comes from the inexorable 
tragedy of the sea itself. The Liner 
can be recommended as a book which 
quietly celebrates integrity and cour- 
age. 


COROMANDEL! 

by John Masters 

Viking. $3.95 
This was India, John Masters’ new 
novel would persuade us, where no- 
body knew from one moment to the 
next what was charade and what was 
reality. 

To Jason Savage, a Wiltshire farm- 
er’s son in the year 1627, India was 
a map he bought for forty shillings. 
When he killed the squire’s son, Jason 
was forced to flee to London. Here 
for a while he danced for a living, 
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an innocent (relatively) country boy 
among thieves and harlots. In a series 
of moves which the author does little 
to make credible, our hero comes at 
last to Coromandel. 

In India Jason, still clutching his 
map with its promise of hidden treas- 
ure, finds himself chief minister to a 
native ruler. He is provided with a 
beautiful woman whom protocol for- 
bids him to marry, with unlimited 
funds, and with a career of whimsical, 
Oriental danger. Among other things, 
the almost blind daughter of a Portu- 
guese Don falls in love with him and 
thugi nearly succeed in killing him. 

Tiring of amorous intrigue and the 
murderous climate of court life, Jason 
meets with the last charade of all 
when he is taken for the reincarnation 
of the Lama of Tsarapang. But in the 


THE GIRL’S JOURNEY 
by Enid Bagnold 
Doubleday. $3.95 

“Men build their lives but no girl 
knows her journey.” This is the some- 
what old-fashioned theme of the two 
short novels brought together here un- 
der an omnibus title. “The Happy For- 
eigner” (1920) and “The Squire” 
(1938) both come from remote times 
and reflect realities and attitudes that 
seem impossible far away now; yet 
both novels are beautifully and effec- 
tively written. The first is the story of 
an English girl in uniform in the First 
War, engaged, in the midst of war in 
the romance of self-discovery. The title 
character of the second novel is an 
English noblewoman whose husband is 
away while she is expecting her fifth 
child. The scenes in which she is in- 


end he knows his own identity, how- 
ever tossed about by fate he has been. 
Coromandel! is a disappointing pot- 
boiler. 


terviewing prospective servants are up- 
roariously funny. This is an off-beat 
book that will for many readers be a 
happy discovery. 








A magnificent story of the Crucifixion and of a young centurion 
re-born in the very shadow of the Cross 


by LOUIS DE WOHL 


The Spear 


Only Louis de Wohl could have written this 
brilliant panoramic novel of imperial Rome 
and turbulent Jerusalem, where a young cen- 
turion becomes involved in a_ three-cornered 
struggle of the priestly caste, the hot-heads 
clamoring for liberation from Rome and Rome 
itself, in the person of Pontius Pilate. Gradually 
this struggle centers on the figure of the Mes- 
siah and mounts to a truly awesome climax. 
At all bookstores $3.95 


Other novels by LOUIS DE WOHL 


Based on the lives of great saints, these novels 
were initiated at the suggestion of His Holines 
Pius XII: 

The Golden Tread (St. Ignatius Loyola) 

Set All Afire (St. Francis Xavier) 

The Quiet Light (St. Thomas Aquinas) 

The Restless Flame (St. Augustine) 


B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY New York 
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MARIOLOGY: Volume 1 

edited by Juniper B. Carol, O.F.M. 

Bruce. $6.75 
Numerous articles on Marian subjects 
have been published in priests’ maga- 
zines but this material is generally un- 
available to the layman. Yet it is the 
layman who must answer the queries 
of his non-Catholic friends regarding 
the content and origins of Marian doc- 
trines. When a man of the stature of 
Karl Barth misunderstands Mariology, 
it is obvious that the Catholic layman 
will encounter some fantastic gossip 
about “Mariolotry.” 

This first volume of a much-needed 
series deals with the history and 
sources of Mariology. The unique 
competence of Father Carol, first 
president of the Mariological Society, 
as well as the extensive theological 
background of the contributors guar- 
antee the order and soundness of the 


selected essays. The scope of the work 
is suggested by the titles of some of 
the treatises: “Mary in the Doctrines 


of the Magisterium,” “Mary in the 
Eastern Liturgies,” “Mary in the New 
Testament,” etc. This volume can be 
a good refresher-course for the priest- 
theologian and a newly opened mine 
of information for the layman. 

In these days of Catholic-Protestant 
tensions, the essay entitled “Mary in 
Western Patristic Thought,’ by Rev. 
Walter J. Burghardt, S.J., should be 
well-thumbed by every intelligent 
Catholic. Scarcely any discussion on 
religion these days escapes from the 
sulphurous fumes of talk about the 
divisive Vatican that defined the vex- 
ing doctrine of the Assumption, exalt- 
ing a mediaeval “Mediterranean” de- 
votion into a dogma, and disrupting 
the prospects of Christian reunion. 
Here is a compelling answer unfolded 
from the reality of “the new Eve.” 

The symposium is an indispensable 
423-page reference work written in an 
unpretentious, graceful style proper to 
Our Lady. 

JoHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


BRINGING SOULS TO CHRIST 

edited by Rev. John A, O’Brien, Ph.D. 

Hanover House. $2.95 
In the field of winning converts there 
are few who can hold a candle to Fa- 
ther John A. O’Brien, the editor of this 
volume and author of seven of its 
chapters. A priest of many talents and 
wide sympathies, the spiritual poverty 
of Christ’s “other sheep” has been the 
central concern of his life. Unless I 
am in error, this is the fifteenth book 
on the subject which he has either 
written or edited. Nor has he been 
content with armchair strategy. He 
has personally inaugurated inquiry 
classes in university towns and in 
country districts. He has preached to 
non-Catholics in churches, lectured 
before them in halls and evangelized 
them at crossroads and street corners. 
And he has been tireless in his encour- 
agement and counsel to priests and 
laity on the best methods of leading 
our separated brethren toward the 
Church. 

For this latest venture, Father 
O’Brien has assembled an all-star cast. 
Contributors to this volume include 
two cardinals, an archbishop, two 
bishops, distinguished writers among 
the clergy and notables from among 
the laity. While priests and religious 
will profit by a reading of this book 
(much of it is specifically directed to 
them), its main theme is how the laity 
may profitably enlist their zeal and 
talents in the apostolate to non-Cath- 
olies. 

In a dozen-and-a-half thoughtful, en- 
gaging and practical chapters, an 
astonishing amount of information and 
advice is made available. The essays 
range from hints on “Bringing Pros- 
pects to Your Home” to ambitious 
projects like “An All-Out Diocesan 
Campaign for Souls.” Included is an 
excellent summary on developments on 
the convert apostolate in our country, 
by Father O’Brien, an informed analy- 
sis of the present attitude of non-Cath- 
olics toward the Church, by Monsignor 
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Thomas J. McCarthy, and a revealing 
paper by Clare Boothe Luce on “The 
Catholic Mind and the Protestant 
Heart.” 

The growing interest manifested by 
American non-Catholics in Catholicism 
raises a hundred and one questions in 
the minds of Catholic lay people re- 
garding the problem of winning con- 
verts. This constructive and helpful 
volume answers a great many of those 
questions. 

JoHN T. McGinn, C.S.P. 


THE LITERARY SITUATION 

by Malcolm Cowley 

Viking. $3.75 
“Here we are,” Mr. Cowley imagines 
the gaudy paper-bound books dis- 
played on a newsrack as saying, “the 
mud and sapphires of our time, and 
for one or two pieces of silver you can 
take your pick of us.” The prevalence 
of paper-backs is only one of the phe- 
nomena of current reading and pub- 
lishing to come under Mr. Cowley’s 
keen gaze in this fascinating, informal 
study. This is a “natural history” of 
writers in their native habitats and 
of the tastes of readers—which makes 
it a natural history of practically 
everybody. 

Without being a hodgepodge, The 
Literary Situation has observations to 
make about a number of things. 
Among them are the excessive postage 
rate on manuscripts—a writer in Can- 
ada can send his MS. to New York 
cheaper than a writer in Connecticut 
can—; the effect on prose of the fact 
that American writers “don’t often 
hear good conversation”; and the curi- 
ous fact that the cowboy novel “chief- 
ly nourishes the American daydreams 
of the less-educated classes, including 
real cowboys.” No “think-book” in 
the sense of being removed from expe- 
rience and close observation, this book 
has a theory or two to expound glee- 
fully. One is a rebuttal of psychia- 
trists who say writers are exhibition- 
ists and “injustice collectors”; Mr. 
Cowley sails into this one with flying 
logic and a mock case history of a 
psychiatrist. He also does battle with 
the new criticism, for he favors the 
“old-fictional or naturalist school.” 
He is particularly incensed with the 
new critics for creating what he calls 











The true and inspiring 
story of a woman 
dedicated to the 
spiritual life 


BELOVED 


THE STORY OF 
A CARMELITE NUN 


With eloquence and frank- 
ness, a Carmelite nun takes 
the reader with her into one 
of the strictest orders of the 
Catholic Church to explain 
the joys of the dedicated life 
achieved through the stern- 
est measures of poverty, si- 
lence, humility, obedience, 
and penance. A true and 
moving story of faith, ex- 
pressed in beautiful, con- 
vincing prose. 


By Mother Catherine Thomas 
$3.50 at all bookstores 
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“a tidy room in bedlam”: the new 
novel, slim, symbolic, and chock-full 
of objective correlatives just yearning 
for explication by the new critics. 
Though there is room for an occa- 
sional disagreement (and disappoint- 
ment that the particular problems of 
Catholic writers did not find their 
way into a footnote at least), The Lit- 
erary Situation can be recommended 
as a spirited survey of the social 
forces behind today’s “mud and sap- 
phires.” 
Ritey HuGHes. 


GIFT FROM THE SEA 

by Anne Morrow Lindbergh 

Pantheon. $2.75 
Time, not as chase and haste, but 
rather “the drop of God’s creative rest 
that is allotted to every being” is the 
element of these stirringly beautiful 
meditations of a woman whose life has 
been spent “flying over seas, walking 
along beaches, living on islands.” A 
small island and the shells tossed up 
on its shore by the sea become the 
symbols for the various aspects of life 
that she is contemplating. Anne Mor- 


row Lindbergh echoes the cry of the 


philosopher, Picard, “Food, even 
sleep, I could forego, but not quiet. I 
need quiet from the din of men and 
radios.” 

In silnce she studies the shapes and 
configurations of the shells and pon- 
ders on the shape and analogy of her 
own life. Wife, mother and artist, she 
seeks to find the central core of her 
life which will enable her to carry out 
these obligations and activities in the 
best way possible. She wants, in fact, 
“to live in grace, in that inner har- 
mony which can be translated into 
outward harmony.” “The single eve,” 
the inner inviolable core of the con- 
templative is the very desirable goal. 

To become better acquainted with 
oneself through solitude is the pro- 
posal offered by Mrs. Lindbergh for 
the alleviation of that spiritual isola- 
tion felt among men. “When one is a 
stranger to oneself then one _ is 
estranged from others too.” Woman, 
especially, since it is her chief func- 
tion to give, must be replenished spir- 
itually. Only through silence and 
solitude—whether it be that snatched 
an hour a day or the great treasure of 


a longer retreat — 
ment be obtained. 

Widely read in the language of the 
mystics and the saints, she brings to 
her awareness of the many frustrating 
conflicts in our daily lives a simplic- 
ity and lucidity of outlook that is 
uniquely and charmingly her own. 
The peace of solitude exudes from this 
slender book which is a welcome ad- 
dition to the worthwhile literature of 
the inner life from the pen of a lay- 
man and a superior craftsman. 

Mary P. Bropy. 


can this nourish- 


KNIGHTS OF GOD 

by Patricia Lynch 

Regnery. $2.75 
Patricia Lynch is an Irish writer who 
already has several children’s books 
to her credit. Now she turns ber at- 
tention to some of the early Irish 
saints whose exploits are described in 
the old chronicles. For this volume 
she has chosen St. Ciaran (more com- 
monly Kieran) probably the first of 
Ireland’s saints; St. Patrick, great 
Apostle of Ireland, once a Roman 
slave; St. Enda, who founded many 
monasteries; the beloved St. Bridget, 
daughter of a slave, who founded the 
monastery of Kildare, the first reli- 
gious house of women in Ireland; St. 
Brendan the Voyager, the celebrated 
monk who is believed by many to have 
discovered America long before Co- 
lumbus did; the famous scholar Colum- 
cille (called also Columba or Columb- 
kill), student of Holy Scripture, whose 
burning desire was to spread learning 
for the glory of God; St. Kevin, one of 
the patron saints of Dublin, gentle and 
kind, lover of animals, friend and 
counselor to all in trouble; and St. 
Lawrence O’Toole, Archbishop of 
Dublin, and worker of many miracles. 

Since Patricia Lynch has a wide 
reputation as an Irish story-teller, it 
may seem captious even to mention it, 
but some of her stories would be im- 
proved by more critical editing with 
regard to paragraphing, punctuation, 
and occasional ambiguities that tend 
to weaken the strength and beauty of 
the Irish idiom. Knights of God is, 
nevertheless, an excellent book for the 
home or school library, and would 
make good material for reading aloud. 

BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON. 
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THE AGE OF BELIEF 

edited by Anne Fremantle 

Houghton Mifflin. $2.75 
It is an urgent task of teachers of con- 
temporary Thomism to avoid portray- 
ing scholastic philosophy not only as 
a perennial wisdom, but also as a 
static, antiquated structure. There are 
two ways, out of several, to circum- 
vent this pitfall: by examining the ac- 
tual problems St. Thomas (and of 
course the other medievals) consid- 
ered, and by confronting the authentic 
medieval statements with their mod- 
ern challengers. 

Mrs. Anne Fremantle’s latest addi- 
tion to her list of anthologies, The Age 
of Belief, sets itself this objective. 
Taking original texts, in translation, 
from writers who span, roughly, a 
thousand years, she uses them to 
illustrate the persistence of certain 
definite problems and the continuity 
of medieval thought. She joins her se- 
lections by a running commentary 
which makes abundantly clear how, in 
its individual representatives, this 
great current of thought remained at 
the same time always original. In 


everything, from the question of God’s 
existence to that of the role and valid- 
ity of language, medieval thinkers dis- 


play their remarkable vitality. The 
confidence of these men may have been 
greater than ours, but it is the rele- 
vance and proximity of their ideas to 
our own that this collection makes 
admirably certain. We are still debat- 
ing, but in many cases beneath the 
torture lamps and sapped by starva- 
tion and fantastic drugs, the issues 
presented here with that freshness 
and novelty which are the eternal ap- 
peal of truth. 

It is difficult to convey the char- 
acter of an extensive stretch of lit- 
erature however unified. From St. Au- 
gustine to William of Ockham is some- 
thing more than a mere thousand 
years, which is but an artificial meas- 
urement. From “Too late have I loved 
Thee, O Thou Beauty of ancient days, 
yet ever new, too late have I loved 
Thee!” to the English Franciscan con- 
demning Pope John XXII as a heretic, 
lies the immeasurable distance be- 
tween two minds, between humility 
and hope and a shrill rude arrogance 
that is forever up-to-date. Mrs. Fre- 


mantle adopts the method of tracing 
the evolution of several leading ideas 
down the centuries; and it contains 
great potentialities. If the connection 
between texts and theme is occasion- 
ally obscure, and the commentary 
interrupted by generalizations that, 
left undeveloped, are misleading, these 
do not seriously diminish the book’s 
value for the interested student. 
ROBERT OSTERMANN. 


HISTORY OF THE DIOCESE OF 
BROOKLYN: 1853-1953 

by Right Rev. Msgr. John K. Sharp 

Fordham University Press 
The writing of this work, begun al- 
most twenty years ago, has involved 
the examination of archives both in 
this country and abroad, the distribut- 
ing of questionnaires, and the co-ordi- 
nating of answers. The finished 
product reflects the author’s industry 
and does credit to his scholarship. 
The two volumes present an impres- 
sive picture of the largest diocese in 
the United States. 

While preparing the present work, 
the author set aside material on the 
clergy and the people, which he pub- 
lished in Priests and Parishes of the 
Diocese of Brooklyn, 1820-1944. To 
this earlier book the reader must go 
for detailed information on the more 
than 3,300 priests who served the 
faithful on Long Island up to 1944, 
and for data on the parishes, missions, 
churches and schools of the diocese. 
Ten years have elapsed since the ap- 
pearance of that “by-product”; and 
the author, as soon as he has had time 
to catch his breath, should bring the 
earlier volume up to date, giving a 
full account of the fast-growing Nas- 
sau County—with special attention to 
St. Mary’s, Manhasset, and due credit 
to the work achieved by its distin- 
guished pastor. 

JosEpH McSor ey, C.S.P. 


TREASURY OF PHILOSOPHY 

edited by Dagobert D. Runes, Ph.D. 

Philosophical Library. $15.00 
Travelers to ancient shrines have 
learned that “treasury” need not refer 
to a department of government, nor a 
depositary of currency, but may also 
refer to a museum in which choice 
gems of ancient workmanship, which 
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may have been withdrawn from ordi- 
nary use, are displayed to satisfy the 
curiosity of visitors. Readers, too, 
have learned that “treasury” may be 
chosen as the title of works whose 
editors, with becoming modesty, wish 
to avoid the pretentious sound of 
“anthology,” and to disarm the critic 
who finds his favorite author or favor- 
ite quotation omitted. Dr. Runes has 
collected passages from something like 
400 authors, arranged them alphabeti- 
cally, and has given a_ biographical 
sketch of each. It is undeniably a 
“treasury,” but “of philosophy”? Per- 
haps so, in these days when one may 
become a Ph.D. in chemical engineer- 
ing, if not hotel management. 
Although one will find many gems 
of curious antique workmanship in 
this treasury, its perusal will not help 
him greatly to acquire the scientia 
omnium rerum per ultimas causas. 
Charles Darwin, as a chance example, 
is represented by a passage on religion 
from a book by Frances Darwin. Was 
Darwin a philosopher? Is this passage 
typical of his thought? If George Eliot 


was a philosopher, why was not 
Thomas Hardy one? If Karl Barth 
and Henry Ward Beecher, why not 
John Henry Newman? Questions like 
these are easily disposed by the re- 
minder that this is a “treasury” which 
does not claim to include all the 
world’s gems, but they may serve as a 
warning that a guide to the world’s 
thought is not to be sought within the 
covers of this book. It is nonetheless 
a handy and useful volume for the 
matter it does cover. 
Epwarp H. Perers, C.S.P. 


GERTRUDE LAWRENCE AS MRS. A. 
by Richard Stoddard Aldrich 
Greystone. $4.95 

In adding his adoring postscript to 

Gertrude Lawrence’s own autobiog- 

raphy, A Star Danced, Richard Stod- 

dard Aldrich, her husband from 1940 

until her death in 1952, has done a 

colorful (does his love of color, per- 

haps, sometimes blur his vision?) job 
of filling in the last years of her life. 

Not many actresses in our time have 

so captivated the audiences of two 
































Is life in a monastery an “escape“ 
from the world? Or is it a courageous 
way of facing the world’s greatest challenge? 


THE GOLDEN STRING 


By Bepe Grirrirus, O.S.B. The revealing autobiography 
of a “godless” young British intellectual whose search for 
the meaning of existence led him at last into the Benedictine 
Order. “One of the profoundest, best-written spiritual docu- 


ments of our time.” —London Tablet. 


$3.50 


At your bookseller’s, P, J. KENEDY & SONS, N.Y. 8 
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continents as did Gertrude Lawrence, 
and not many actresses in the theater 
were as good copy as “Gee” herself. 
Her own rise from an unprepossess- 
ing Cockney background to the top of 
her chosen profession on sheer deter- 
mination, shrewd judgment, and in- 
nate talent has already been covered 
frankly and perceptively by Miss Law- 
rence herself. By the time Mr. Aldrich, 
a product of a strait-laced New Eng- 
land clan, met up with her, she was 
one of the theater’s brightest stars, 
her first marriage had ended in di- 
vorce, and her daughter Pamela had 
grown up. There seemed little indeed 
that producer Aldrich could bring to 
her already full life. Or so the cynics 
commented on the sidelines. And yet 
what Mr. Aldrich tries to tell us in his 
rather long account of their twelve 
years together is that mutual interests 
and genuine respect for one another 
can win out over divergent back- 
grounds and conflicting personalities. 
With a store of fascinating material 
and world-famous names being 
dropped as casually as bobby-pins, 
Gertrude Lawrence as Mrs. A. is as- 
sured of astronomical sales. The clash 
of temperaments of Mr. and Mrs. A. 
adds the necessary note of conflict to 
give spice to this celebrity-laden stew. 
The result, though, is rarely more than 
a brittle, superficial piece of observa- 
tion, like something right out of one of 
Miss Lawrence’s own successful com- 
edies. Alas, too, the aura of gossip 
column morality is with us on every 
page. Rosert Kass. 


IMAGE BOOKS. Doubleday. 

Lift Up Your Heart. Fulton J. Sheen. 
75 cents. 

Storm of Glory. 
cents. 

The Perfect Joy of St. Francis. Felix 
Timmermans. 75 cents. 

Saints for Our Times. Theodore May- 
nard. 85 cents. 

Introduction to the Devout Life. St. 
Francis de Sales. Translated by 
John K. Ryan. 85 cents. 

The Road to Damascus. Edited by John 
A. O’Brien. 65 cents. 

Joyce Kilmer’s Anthology of Catholic 
Poets. $1.25. 

Bernadette and Lourdes. 
Saint-Pierre. 75 cents. 
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Michel de 


No publishing house that wishes to 
survive, can offer to please the few 
rather than the many; books that ap- 
peal to a limited audience must yield 
place to potential best-sellers. More- 
over, it often happens that an excel- 
lent work, even if given the chance to 
appear in a limited edition, will van- 
ish quickly and permanently from the 
scene. All this has become painfully 
obvious since the rise in labor costs 
and the demand for artistic appear- 
ance have greatly increased the initial 
risk undertaken by publishers and dis- 
tributors. How numerous are the fine 
books, still in demand on a limited 
scale, but not now obtainable because 
to reprint them would involve too 
great a risk. 

Discriminating readers rejoice 
therefore, that publishers have awak- 
ened to the possibility of circulating 
really good literature by means of 
small, low-priced, paper-covered edi- 
tions of books previously listed as 
“out of print.” The titles given here 
form the second installment of what 
is perhaps the most ambitious pro- 
gram in this particular field. Readers 
should give wide publicity to this ef- 
fort to make high level Catholic litera- 
ture available to the widest possible 
audience at the lowest possible price 

with many a recognized masterpiece 
obtainable at less than one dollar per 
volume. 

The books which 
include John K. Ryan’s. excellent 
translation of St. Francis de Sales’ 
classic, earlier circulated in five more 
expensive editions; the Kilmer An- 
thology of 250 poets, lamentably out of 
print so long; John O’Brien’s col- 
lection of fifteen autobiographical 
sketches of converts, previously 
printed a dozen times; Theodore May- 
nard’s eighteen biographies of saints, 
six of them canonized in the present 
century; the translation from the 
Flemish of a popular fictionized life 
of St. Francis; a life of the Little 
Flower, earlier circulated successfully 
by Sheed & Ward; the story of Berna- 
dette translated from the French; and 

as in the group published last fall 
one of Bishop Sheen’s popular books, 
previously printed many times and 
translated into three foreign languages. 
A noteworthy reprint series indeed. 


now are listed 





THE CATHOLIC WORLD 


SHORTER 


THE NATURE OF PREJUDICE, by 
Gordon W. Allport (Beacon. $7.00). 
This work attempts to survey in its 
519 pages the nature, characteristics 
and dynamics of prejudice plus a final 
section on the ways and means of re- 
ducing group tensions. Typical chap- 
ter headings reveal the nature of this 
study of human hostilities: “Choice 
of Scapegoats,” “Demagogy,” “Anx- 
iety, Sex, Guilt,” “Religion and Preju- 
dice.” The author, a Harvard pro- 
fessor of psychology, hopes by expos- 
ing the roots of prejudice to reduce 
group tensions. How accurate his 
findings and conclusions are—is hard 
to say at this stage of sociological re- 
search, but he does try to be objective. 
From a Catholic standpoint, however, 
his general approach is too natural- 
istic, slighting the fact of Original Sin 
as a source of trouble and ignoring 
Divine Grace as a constructive force 
in the building of character. But it is 
a stimulating and rewarding book, and 
Part VIII is certainly a gallant attempt 
to formulate a remedial program for 
the reduction of group tensions. 

MEDITATIONS OF A BELIEVER, by 
Marcel Légaut (Knopf. $3.75). This 
volume of intimate conversations be- 
tween a believer and his God was one 
of the most popular post-war books in 
France, having gone through 37 print- 
ings. The author, a scientist, is par- 
ticularly concerned with modern 
problems in the light of the teaching 
of the Gospels, especially with scien- 
tific problems. The directness of the 
style reminds one of the meditations 
of Pierre Charles. 

Too much of modern French spir- 
itual writing is heavily sociological; it 
carries the world on its shoulders 
with heavy resignation. Légaut does 
not forget his fellow men in his chats 
with God, but they are at the back of 
his mind while he rivets his attention 
on Christ with the exclusive dedica- 
tion of Mary of Bethany. He loves 
that he may act for the benefit of 
Christ’s brethren — but he loves! A 
moving and inspiring book. 

PSYCHIATRY FOR PRIESTS, by 
Herman Dobbelstein, M.D. (Kenedy. 
$3.00). The author has provided a 
brief, readable introduction to the 


NOTICES 


general field of psychiatry, treating of 
the development of “depth psychol- 
ogy,” distinguishing between neurosis 
and psychosis, and defining schizo- 
phrenic diseases, manic-depressive 
psychosis and other types of insanity 
induced by association or confine- 
ment. There are helpful chapters on 
organic mental diseases, the treatment 
of psychoses, and suggestions for fur- 
ther reading on the problems men- 
tioned. 

THE PRIMACY OF PETER, by Msgr. 
Charles Journet. Translated by John 
S. Chapin (Newman. $2.75). Intended 
as an answer to Oscar Cullman’s Peter, 
Disciple, Apostle, Martyr, this work of 
a distinguished theologian at the 
Grand Seminaire in Fribourg is not 
only a marvel of clarity but of irenic 
geniality as well. Cullman attempted 
a middle-of-the road position on 
Peter’s primacy, accepting the grant 
of primacy to Peter and his exercise 
of jurisdiction in the early days of 
the Church, but postulating Peter’s 
resignation from leadership, where- 
upon James became administrative 
head while Peter went off on mission- 
ary work. With Cullman’s denial of 
the possibility of succession to Peter 
and with his utterly gratuitous as- 
sumption of Peter’s “resignation,” 
Msgr. Journet takes issue in prayerful 
and scholarly fashion. He never ques- 
tions the good faith of Cullman or 
many other opponents of the Roman 
primacy, confident that their misun- 
derstandings will ultimately be dis- 
sipated through their own sincerity 
and the influence of Divine Grace. This 
treatise is utterly sound, absolutely un- 
compromising in doctrine and irre- 
sistibly kind. 

A RIVER FULL OF STARS, by Eliza- 
beth Hamilton (Norton. $3.00). A 
pleasant specimen of belles-lettres, 
Miss Hamilton’s book is scarcely the 
“story of her life” promised by the 
publishers, there being, indeed, ex- 
ceedingly little story. Miss Hamilton 
is so reticent about her mature life 
that we get only a shadowy notion of 
what she thought and felt. Her con- 
version to Catholicism, for example, is 
simply mentioned as a fait accompli. 
It is only about her childhood that she 





writes freely, her parents and their 
estate in Ireland constituting the most 
vivid sections of the book. For the 
rest, instead of events, we are treated 
to a series of vignettes, impressionistic 
descriptions of flowers and birds, and 
of the schools in which she taught. 
The title is well-chosen: like a river 
full of stars, the book is quiet, pretty, 
and secretive. 

WALT DISNEY’S LIVING DESERT. 
A TRUE LIFE ADVENTURE, by Jane 
Werner and the Staff of the Walt Dis- 
ney Studio (Simon & Schuster. $2.95). 
In pre-Disney days the word “desert” 
connoted an arid waste land, drab and 
deathlike, but this book, based on the 
film of the same title, completely re- 
verses the definition. Following facts 
rather than fantasy, the Living Desert 
reveals a fascinating world of brilliant 
color, peopled by hundreds of living 
things, from the deadly Gila monster 
to the bright-eyed kangaroo rat, in 
their daily struggle for survival. Its 
color photographs are superbly done, 
and its glossary of desert terms, place 
names, plants and flowers, together 


with an index, will be immensely help- 


ful to the nature student. 

THE CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION 
CRISIS IN IRELAND: 1823-29, by James 
A. Reynolds (Yale University. $3.75). 
This is an intensive study of a com- 
paratively recent period in the seven- 
century-long history of England’s per- 
secution of Catholics in Ireland. Near 
the beginning of the book, we are re- 
minded that the penal code imposed 
upon the Irish was, in the words of 
Edmund Burke, a superlatively skill- 
ful contrivance “for the oppression, 
impoverishment and degradation of a 
people, and the debasement, in them, 
of human nature itself.” In the eight- 
eenth century various relief laws had 
been passed and early in the nineteenth 
century the English government pro- 
posed to “emancipate” the Catholics 
in Ireland, provided that the govern- 
ment would possess a right of veto 
over the nomination of Catholic bish- 
ops. This proposition was presented 
to Rome while Pope Pius VII was a 
prisoner of Napoleon in France; and 
it was accepted by the papal vicar, 
Monsignor Quarantotti. Pope Pius VII, 
however, on his return to Rome, 
annulled the concession. Within 


twenty years a well-organized agita- 
tion, under the leadership of Daniel 
O’Connell, was followed by “emanci- 
pation” and by other constitutional re- 
forms. Father Reynolds describes not 
only the critical phase of this move- 
ment, but also the political and re- 
ligious milieu. He has done his work 
thoroughly, stating his conclusions 
frankly. His documentation is com- 
plete; and he gives us a bibliography 
both of source material and of impor- 
tant books. 

JESUIT RELATIONS. Edited by 
Edna Kenton (Vanguard. $6.00). Over 
four hundred years ago St. Francis 
Xavier initiated the Jesuit tradition of 
sending back to headquarters accounts 
of the foreign missions conducted by 
the Society. The volume named above 
is an excerpt from the now enormous 
and inestimably precious collection of 
historical documents which tell—even 
better than photographs could — the 
story of the early days of the European 
settlements in the area then known as 
New France. These pages echo the 
very thoughts of heroic priests and 
laymen on the eve of their martyrdom 
for love of God and devotion to their 
helpless Indian charges; and they will 
awake profound emotion in the soul 
of any normal reader. Once again we 
register unqualified admiration for 
the saintly pioneers—and gratitude 
that the sure instinct of the Jesuit 
superiors ordered the writing of these 
letters and their preservation. The 
delicate task of editing the selections 
has been well done by Edna Kenton. 
In addition to the letters, we have also 
the Historical Introduction by Reuben 
Gold Thwaites, which prefaced the 
seventy-three volume edition of Jesuit 
Relations published by him between 
1896 and 1901. 

THE UNTOLD STORY OF DOUGLAS 
MacARTHUR, by Frazier Hunt (Devin- 
Adair. $5.00). This book comes from 
a journalist long and closely asso- 
ciated with MacArthur. It is con- 
cerned largely with what went on be- 
hind the scenes during the great crises 
of the General’s career, and it must be 
classed among the important items of 
MacArthur literature. One interesting 
episode is the angry scene in which 
MacArthur practically gave the lie di- 
rect to President Franklin D. Roose- 








velt, to Ross McIntyre, the President’s 
secretary, and to Steve Early, White 
House press secretary, when they tried 
to saddle him with the responsibility 
for the foolish order that Army planes 
must carry mail. Another episode 
deals with the angry controversy that 
arose when President Roosevelt at- 
tempted to cut the Army down to a 
level which MacArthur, then Chief of 
Staff, believed to be inconsistent with 
national safety. “I shall ask to be re- 
tired from the Army,” said MacArthur, 
“and I shall take this fight straight to 
the people.” Roosevelt, says Mr. Hunt, 
“was beside himself with anger.” But 
he dropped some of the proposed cuts. 
Another passage deals with the antago- 
nism toward MacArthur displayed by 
a group surrounding Acting Secretary 
of State, Dean Acheson. In this group, 
which wielded considerable influence 
in Far Eastern Affairs, were John Car- 
ter Vincent, John Paton Davis, John 
Stewart Service, Lauchlin Currie, 
Owen Lattimore, Alger Hiss. Of inter- 
est too, is the story which tells of 


MacArthur’s. insistence that Col. 
George C. Marshall should comply 


with regulations by taking command 
of troops for at least a brief period 
before being promoted to the rank of 
brigadier general, with the result that 
the top-ranking 8th Infantry to which 
Marshall was assigned, deteriorated so 
seriously that his chance of promotion 
was destroyed—much to the displeas- 
ure of Harry Hopkins, who later had 
Marshall appointed Chief of Staff. 

THE AMERICAN STORY, by Garet 
Garrett (Regnery. $5.00). If you are 
in any sense an American, or if you 
are even interested in America, you 
should read this book, which contains 
much that is worth quoting and much 
more that is worth remembering. It 
is an historical narrative summarized; 
it is also a philosophy of history. 
Written in a style more journalistic 
than academic, it is as easy to assimi- 
late as a newspaper editorial, and 
more illuminating than most editorials. 
The author tells swiftly and clearly 
how America became what she was at 
the beginning of World War I; how 
vastly she has altered since then; and 
how misty and vague her future is. 
Our one certainty today is that we 
shall never be the same again. 
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Ri.ey Huenes, M.A., Associate Professor of 
English, Georgetown University School of 
Foreign Service, Washington, D. C.; fiction 
critic for THe Catrnotic Wortp; member of 
the fiction committee, Gallery of Living 
Catholic Authors; nationally known lecturer; 
contributor to The Sign, Information, etc. 


Rosert Kass, motion picture and TV critic for 
Tue Catruotic Wortp; drama and book re- 
viewer, Station WFUV, Fordham University; 
member of the National Board of Review; 
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the Society of St. Paul the Apostle, New 
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of THe Catrnoric Wortp; Consultor of the 
Society of St. Paul the Apostle; former 
director of the Paulist Information Center, 
Boston; co-author of Spanish Confessions: 
How to Hear Them; monthly contributor to 
The Homiletic and Pastoral Review. 


BLANCHE JENNINGS THompPpson, Litt.D., teacher 
of Children’s Literature, University of 
Rochester, N. Y.; author of With Harp and 
Lute, The Oldest Story, etc. 


EvpHemia VAN RENSSELAER (Mrs. CHRISTOPHER) 
Wratr, Drama Critic, Tae Carnoric Wortp; 
member of advisory board and lecturer on 
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Modern Drama, Albertus Magnus 
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College of Mount Saint Vincent 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Courses in Commerce Education, Nursing 
and Teacher Training 





Extensive campus bordering Hudson River 
Twelve miles from Grand Central Station 


For particulars address REGISTRAR 








IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited liberal arts college for women. 
B.A., B.S., B.Mus. degrees. Science, music, 
business, home economics, teacher training; 
pre-med., pre-law. Stimulating social and 
sports program. Dramatic and musical pro- 
ductions with nearby men’s colleges. Cheer- 
ful, homelike atmosphere. 325-acre campus 
near Philadelphia, overlooking beautiful Ches- 
ter Valley. New residence hall, liberal arts 
building. Pool. Lake for ——— and 
canoeing. Farm and dairy. Conducted A the 
Sisters of the Immaculate Heart of ary. 
Early application advised. 


Catalog: Registrar, Box C 


Immaculata College, Immaculata, Pa. 
( 
































| College of New Rochelle 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 


Chartered in 1904 


Westchester County 


Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station 
New York 








College of Saint Elizabeth 


conducted by 
THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Founded in 1899, it is the oldest college for 
women in New Jersey and meets in full all 
standard requirements. Campus of 400 acres. 
Modern residence halls. Regular courses in 
arts and sciences. Business administration, 
home economics, pre-medical, teacher train 
ing, music. B.A. and B.S. degrees. 


For infermation address 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
Convent Station, New Jersey 




















TRINITY COLLEGE 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Incorporated in 1897 
A Catholic Institution for the 
Higher Education of Women 
Conducted by 


Tue Sisters or Notre Dame ve Namur 
For particulars address The Director of Admissions 








ROSEMONT COLLEGE | 
Rosemont, Pennsylvania 
Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus 


LIBERAL ARTS OFFERS A.B. DECREE 


Pre-professional Training for Medicine. 
Teacher Training. 
Accredited by the 


Association of American Universities 
Eleven Miles from Philadelphia on the P.R.R 




















Academy of Mount St. Vincent 
Tuxedo Park, New York 


Beautiful school for girls, grades 7 to 12. 
One hour from New York. Fully accredited. 
Strong college preparation and general course 
Art, music, home economics, riding, dramatics. 


EstasiisHep 1847. Write for catalogue. 























Our Lady of Mercy Academy 
Syosset, Long Island, N. Y. 





Day and Boarding School for Girls 


Affiliated with the State University. Grades 
7 through 12. Fireproof building on beautiful 
120 acre campus; 30 miles from New York 
City. Bus service from Jamaica and other 
points on the Island. 


School Session 10 A. M. — 3:40 P. M. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 









































LaSalle Military Academy | TECHNIQUES FOR CONVERT-MAKERS 


A MONTHLY RELEASE 


— 


Foremost Catholic military school un-_ |} 
der Christian Brothers. Accredited Let the Experts Help You: 

college preparation. Grades 8-12. 
Small classes. Complete facilities for 


| To Attract Non-Catholics 
spiritual development, intellectual | 

| 

' 


To Persuade Non-Catholics 

To Instruct Converts 

To Conduct Inquiry Classes 

To Enlist the Laity for Convert Work 


To Understand the Psychology and The- 
ology of Conversions 


progress, physical fitness. Senior 
ROTC. 160-acre campus. 72nd year. 
50 miles from New York City. Write 
for catalog. 





Box O, Ookdale, L. |., N. Y. 10 Cents a Copy—$1.00 Annual Subscription 





For Catalogue of Back Issues Write 
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founded in 1915, has always maintained the highest 
standards of scholarship, discipline, and personnel, and is 
firmly established as one of the leading college prepara- 
tory schools of New England. Its location is excellent, its 
plant modern and complete. It is conducted by Catholic 
laymen, under the patronage of the Bishop of Hartford. 
The courses in Christian Doctrine, Ethics. and Apolo- < FH 3 age 
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Sheer Ambrosia 
from the Sexton Treasure Chest 
© PRECIOUS were the blends of Darjeel- 
ing, Ceylon and India teas in the old 








days, they were sent “back home” in mini- 
| ature treasure chests. 
| 
| 





That’s why Sexton—tea merchants for 
over 70 years—pack their Sherman Luxury 
Tea bags in this carton, a reproduction of 
the tea chest in which this treasure blend 
was protected en route and now in the new 
non-tangling tea bags—125 to the “Sexton 

st.” 


“I have smoked many cigars 
on higher priced levels that 
were not equal to a Dexter 


P ‘ Treasure Che: 
in smoking pleasure.” 














Qualily Foods 


John Sexton & Co., Sexton Square, Chicago, Ill, 
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Catholic 


Renascence 
Society 


Announces 


The Spring Symposium, 1955 


Easter Monday and Tuesday 
April 11 and 12 


Morning, Afternoon and Luncheon Sessions 


HOTEL PFISTER 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Literary Criticism Today 


F. X. Connolly, Fordham University 

Hugh Dickinson, Loyola University 

Caroline Gordon, Writer 

James Hafley, Catholic University of America 
Victor M. Hamm, Marquette University 
Marshall McLuhan, University of Toront 
Frank O'Malley, Notre Dame University 

John Pick, Marquette University 

Richard Sullivan, Notre Dame University 
Allen Tate, University of Minnesota 

Rev. Norman Weyand, S.J., Loyola University 
Rev. John Walsh, $.J., Marquette University 
Aubrey Williams, Yale University 

Wm. K. Wimsett, Jr., Yale University 


Prix es 
Lecture Series $3.00 
Single Lecture $1.00 
Luncheon $3.00 


For details, write 
Executive Director 
Catholic Renascence 
Mount Mary College 

Milwaukee, Wis. 











NEW BOOKS FOR LENT 





Marcelino 


By Sanchez-Silva, trans. by Angela Brit 
ton—The simple story of a young boy 
who is adopted and reared by Fran 
ciscan monks in a small friary. The 
story rises to a deeply moving climax 
which will stir the heart of parents and 
children alike. $2.50 


Essays in Christian Unity 


By Henry St. John, O.P.—Reflections 
on the spirit and techniques of the ecu 
menical movement providing us with a 
clear picture of the obstacles to Chris 
tian unity, prudent suggestion for the 
removal of those obstacles, and an ex 
cellent summary of the development of 
thought in this field during the last 
quarter century. $3.00 
ristianity Is Revolutionary 
By Maurice Fraigneux, trans. by Emma 
Craufurd.—All true revolutions, the au 
thor contends, do not involve a violent 
rupture with the past, but are based 
on a return to fundamental Christian 
principles and their application to 
present-day problems. The work is 
characterized by a measured, dispas 
sionate and clear style. $2.75 


Matt Talbot and His Times 


By Mary Purcell—A full-length biog 
raphy of Matt Talbot, the Irish worker 
who overcame the destructive and tena 
cious vice of alcoholism. For the first 
time all ascertainable facts about the 
poor Dublin laborer are here recorded 
as well as the sworn testimony taken 
at the two canonical processes. 


Illustrated $3.50 


The Scholar and the Cross 


The Life and Work of Edith Stein 
By Hilda C. Graef—A superb study of 
the life and work of one of the most 
remarkable women of our century. The 
book captures the very spirit of Edith 
Stein, who as a teacher, philosopher 
and Carmelite nun taught and lived the 
highest Catholic ideals. 

Illustrated $3.50 


Sacraments and Worship 


Liturgy and Doctrinal Development of 
Baptism, Confirmation, and the Eucha 
risteEdited with Commentary by Paul 
F. Palmer, S.J.—Volume one in a new 
series, Sources of Christian Theology, 
presenting in English the basic texts 
and documents which have shaped and 
continue to control Catholic theological 





teaching. $4.75 





Wherever good books are sold 
THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Westminster. Maryland 














Specialists in 


Ecclesiastical 


Candles 


The craftsmen who make them .. . the men 
who service your account . . . the 
principals in charge of management and 
production . . . all direct their energies 
entirely to the business of making and selling 
ecclesiastical candles for every church 

use and purpose. It is a specialty with us, 
and since quality is the basic ingredient 

in every candle we make, you may 

rely on the Mack-Miller name for 

complete satisfaction at all times. 


odes MACK-MILLER 
CANDLE CO., INC., Syracuse 1, New York New York - Chicago - Boston » New Orleans + Los Angeles 





